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TIME and MONEY 


Our Buying Club Plan can save you 
TIME and MONEY. We have on hand 


4 a good selection of Radios and Radio 

a Combinations — Sewing Machines — 

4 Sunlamps — Waring Blendors — 

. Vacuum Cleaners — Electric Mixers — 

Automatic Toasters — Schick, Sun- 
beam and Remington Electric Razors | 
— Kem Playing Cards — Electric lrons 
and other Electrical Appliances. Our 
service is not. limited to these items 

é — however. Write us today — let us know 

a your requirements — there is no obliga- 

tion involved. 

i, Write for Special Teachers Discount 

| Catalog and Prices 


OSMERS CO. 


513 WEST 33rd STREET * NEW YORK.N. Y. 


‘ 


"ALFRED LUNT LYNN FONTANNE 
In the Theatre Guild’s Production of 

THE PIRATE 
STAGED BY MR. LUNT and JOHN C. WILSON 


SETTINGS OV AYERS 
COSTUMES BY MILES WHITE 


and 
ALL FABRICS 


The World's oldest and largest theatrical fabric organization 
Established 1842 Now in our Second Century 


142 WEST 44th STREET e NEW YORK e EST. 1842 


CHICAGO: 222 N. MICHIGAN AVE. © BOSTON: 260 TREMONT STREET 
PHILA.: 811 CHESTNUT STREET @ tOS ANGELES: 731 So. HOPE STREET 


DAZIAN’S, Inc., 142 W. 44th St., N. Y. C. 

__] Please register me for FREE copy of Dazian’s Cos- 
tume Fabrics for 1943. : 

| | Please send information on Dazian’s Design Service 
and Basic Patterns. 

[] Please send information on Hanging the American 
Flag in my home ond studio. 
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[ MAIL THIS COUPON }]--------- 
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NEW YORK 


eason 5 reelings 


| 
Vincenzo Celli 
1697 Broadway 8.7358 
Studio 607 N.Y.C. 


LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Established 38 years 


Intensive p-ofessional course 
Diploma awarded. 

Also classes for Children, 
Adults and Business Women, 
in all types of Dancing. 


Xmas School—Dec. 28, 29, 30 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Rockefeller Center, 630 Fifth Ave. 4th Floor 
Telephones Circle 7-1927-1965 


EVENTUALLY YOU WILL 
STUDY AT THE 


‘School of Ballet 


Write for Bulletin No. 5 
113 W. S7th St. New York Circle 6-8743 


Chester Hale 
SCHOOL OF BALLET 


Classes | 
& Under Personal Direction of 


| Chester Hale 


| 159 W. 56th St. N.Y.C. CO 5-4070 


BUTSOVA 


SCHOOL OF BALLET 
CLASSES DAILY 


Steinway Hall 113 W. 57th St. 
New York Windsor 6-8307 | 


| BUY WAR BONDS | 


MUSIC & DRAMA 


Communique 


What. a. month for upheavals, military- 
political-cultural.. After many years of as- 
sociation with one or another Ballet Russe, 
Leonide Massine moves his toothbrush and 
tights right into the Ballet Theatre. This 
is, no doubt, the outcome of last: summer's 
association with this company in Mexico City, 
where he created “Aleko” and “Don Do- 
mingo.” From the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
where he has been leading dancer and 
choreographer, he- takes the rights to Ris 
own. ballets “Three Cornered Hat,” “Cap- 
riccio Espagnol” and “Boutique Fantasque.” 
He will begin rehearsals on these immediate], 
upon joining the Ballet Theatre in Cincin- 
nati. . . . The Monte Carlo Ballet Russe, 
although Massineless, will not be rudderless. 
No. less a choreographer than -George Bal- 
anchine picks up the directoral baton. 
Dance Plavers, under Eugene Loring, is uti- 
defgoing some reorganization. Rehearsals 
for the mid-winter tour will “be resumed in 


December... .. Mary Heater, another dance- 


plaver,’ is: a’ casualty. has taken leave 
from the company until her bad knee mends. 
... Jack Cole brings his interesting talents 
back to Broadway for the nonee. His flair for 
boogie - woogie and interpretation of the 
negro in the dance hits the spot in the com- 
ing Cole Porter show, “Something for the 
Boys.” When Cole dances boogie-woogie, he 
makes the genuine negro dancer look like 


"Singing Earth" danced by ‘Grace and Kurt 


» Graff ina recent concert. These modern 


dancers and their company are now on tour. 


MAGAZINI 


by "CORYPHEE" 


a white dancer being ever so classical. .. . 
If anybody around here is sleeping too well, 
just move out.to Queens, L. |. way, where 
Carmen Amaya and family have taken a 
one-family house. The night air in her 
neighborhood is rent with melancholy gypsy 
cries, the sound of heels, castanets and song 
until the dawn. If the neighbors don’t feel 
up to getting in the groove with the neigh- 
tory Amavyas, they will just have to join the 
migratory stream back to peaceful Manhat- 
tan. ... Just married: Eleanora Marra and 
Mark Platotf. Many happy returns, chil- 
dren, . ; The School of Natya has al- 
ready held two reunions this Fall, at which 
La Meri, Ruth St. Denis and Dr. Felix 
Cleve, the Viennese dance critic held forth 
to the happiness of all present. The first re- 
union;irevélved around an East Indian Kalei- 
doscope (very involved dances of India) ; 


the second, a Cuadro Flamenco. Apropos 


at any time is the story of the first meeting 
between La Meri and Ruth St. Denis, as 
told with salubrious style by La Meri. Upon 
her return to America from a tour of several 
vears in the Orient and Europe, La ‘Meri 
appeared in a concert of Hindu dances in 
New York. Miss St.-Denis, who was pres- 
ent, evidently trampled down the stage ddor- 
man and others in getting to La Meri’s 
dressing room, and upon #@eing her, flung 
her arms out to emphasize her meaning. 
“You MUST open a school at once!” she 
cried to the dumbfounded La Meri. What 
could she do? She opened a_ school, of 
course, almost as soon as the St. Denis ac- 
cents had stopped ringing in her ears. 
The -Met ballet is shorn of a _ talented 
soloist, Rosa Rolland, who takes off on a 
twenty-two week tour of army camps, han 
in hand with Nicholas Beresoff, former solo- 
ist with the Monte Carlo Ballet Russe. These 
twain will perform glivers opera and ballet 
pastiches, aided and abetted by the -U.S.QO. 
and a troupe of fellow actors and singers. 
This is as good a time as any to las 

an oft appearing ghost. The story making 
the rounds in ballet circles of the death of 
Olga Preobrajenska in Paris, is premature 
and rapidly ‘becoming a bore. It’s tough 
s'edding when the gossips have to resort to 
this kind of thing to keep themselves sensa- 
tion-glutted. . . . ‘Igor Schwezoff, the Rus- 
sian dancer, famous for his book, “Russian 
Somersault,” has been released from the 
army, to the delight of local balletomanes 
and his pupils. Lucien Prideaux, with- 
out whom the San -Carlo. Opera ballet 
wou'dn't look like itself, has been shoulder- 
ing a gun for two months now... . Fur- 
ther -communiques from camp disclose that 
DANCE Magazine's former Californian cor- 
respondent, Paul Francis, is a tank sergeant 
at Fort Knox, vou know, the place where ‘all 
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guvod gold goes for ® good, long rest. A 
neighbor of Sgt. Sergeiev- 
sky, son of the famous test pilot. The 
Met ballet rejoices in a new male so‘oist, 
recruited from the currently inactive Jooss 
Ballet. It is to be hoped that the Met will 
know what to do with the exceptional talents 
of Jack Gansert.... 

Old left-bankers wept copiously into their 
champagne at the Grant Mouradoff party 
last month. The atmosphere with an -asso- 
ciate ensemble of Russian ballerina, inter- 
national balletomane, and the local social 
element was so Montparnasse, it could have 
been sliced with a knife. Another gay 
party of the month was the conversation- 
over-cocktail affair given by the Negro 


Dance Company in its Carnegie Hall quar- ° 


ters. ...’' The Kamin Dance Book Shop was 
the setting for a pow-wow between former 
Paris friends, Nadja and. Evelyn de la 
Tour of Washington, D. C. Much mourn- 
ful reminigeing over pre-war Paris and la 
vie de la danse in Paris ensued. Conse- 
quence: Nadja is to appear as guest artist 
on Miss de la Tour's Washington concert. 

Seiko Sarina, the exoteuse (coined a 
word!) is off to Mexico to appear in con- 
cert. . » . Margaret Severn isn't too hoity- 
toy for night-clubs. She has just come back 
from a long engagement at the Montreal 
Samovar. A little more Severn and the like 
and mavbe night-clubs will become more 
habitab'e, pray God. Anna Dunean read 
a notable speech at be: Arnold Ge nthe memo- 
rial service at. Finch School. 

Mrs. Tom Mix, in cow- bos wall seen 
tripping down 57th street in the neighbor- 
hood of Steinway hall, getting little or no 
attention. Nothing short of a g-string will 
make anybody turn around on 57th street. 
This enterprising lady is rehearsing a noy- 
elty song and dance act, with cow-boy trim- 
mings. The Hartmann's who helped 
-Fred LeQuorne to learn to walk agaif after 
his injuries in the tragic Hudson Tube wreck 
last summer, are being handsomely rewarded 
with a few sensational routines he created 
for them, since his recuperation. . . . Am- 
bitious modern dancers, please note. Audi- 
tions for the Y.M.H.A. Dance Theatre's con- 
cert, introducting five debutantes, will be 
held Sunday morning, December 13 at 10:30 
at the Y. Mr. Kolodney is the officiating 
genius of this audition. . . . The Negro 
Dance Company will conduct a_ series of 
three lecture-recitals a fortnight apart in 
preparation for its first Broadway season. 
The first, “Negro Themes and Negro Bal- 
lets,’ was held on November 22, under the 
chairmanship of Sally Kamin. The second, 
“Negro Music and the Dance,” under the 
chairmanship of Eugene Loring, was held on 
December 6. Anatole Chujoy will hold the 
chair at the third of these symposiums on 
December 20, called “Toward a Negro Bal- 
let.” . . . Elsa Kahl, another Jooss Ballet 
member left behind in America, is teaching 
on the.faculty of Black Mountain College, 
near Asheville, N. C. Her husband, Frederic 
Cohen, former musical director of the com- 
pany, also teaches there. 

Ballet invades the Stage Door Canteen! 
Look out, boys, here comes Ruthanna Boris, 
armed with two numbers called “Pony Boy” 
and “Jitterbug”. (tsk!). Miss Boris will per- 
form these at the Philadelphia Stage Door 
Canteen, whence will, no doubt, come eries 
of “Praise the Lord and pass Ruthanna 
Boris!" ~The Met ballerina will also teach 
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‘Not to be outdone, 


Irmgard and Alan, popular ballroom team, ap- 
pearing at the Rainbow Room in their revival 
of the ‘Washington Post March.” 


the boys a little something about rumba. . 

the New York Stage Door 
number of jiving 
Those 


Canteen will revel in a 
ballerinas from “La Vie Parisienne?’ 
jiving will include Gisella Caéecialanza, Wil- 
bur Evans, Carolina Segrera, Andzia Kuzak, 
Virginia Card, Paul Reed, Donald Burr, 
Hugh Thompson. On second thought, mav- 
be they won't jive at all. They'll come pre- 
pared to can-can, instead. ... Gisella Cae- 
cialanza, prima ballerina of the New York 
Opera Company, appeared at_a special chil- 
dren's performance sponsored by the Fight- 
ing French Bazaar at Madison Square Gar- 
den on 
gramme were Charles Boyer, Elsa Maxwell. 
Katrina Castle (Australian soprano), and 
Glaude Althand, (diseuse). Another 
dancer who has been wiping up the floor at 
the Stage Door Canteen ,is Valentinoff, the 
“Sons O° Fun" featured dancer. . . 

A couple of lassies who are sprouting con- 
tracts right and |ft are the lovely Kraft 
sisters, Beatrice and Evelyne, now appearing 
at Cafe Society Uptown. Thev have_been 
signed- by Columbia. The Kraft sisters are 
Jack Cole alumni, and have an exotic radia- 
tion of their own. | Another Cole 
alumna, Marian Lawrence, has just signed 
to become Mrs. Leo Russell. Bless you too, 
children. Mimi Kellerman comes out 
of the kitchen and returns to the cabaret cir- 
cuit. Following a domestic interlude, she 
makes a gala comeback at La Martinique. 

Rosario and Antonio, those kids from 
Seville, return to the Wedgewood Room of 
the Waldorf-Astoria in a flurry of colored 
petticoats and falling black hair. . .. To 
close or not to close, that is the question 
haunting. the Rainbow Room just now. 
Whether it is better te hold everything for 
the duration or not’ will be decided in a few 
weeks. In the meantime Tamiris and her 
company centinue to please in assorted gay 
rumbers based on early 19th century planta- 
tion songs . >. Here's to the Rainbow Rooth 
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JACK STANLY 
(Tap and Musica! Comedy) 


JACK POTTIEGER M. HASSEY 
(Ballet and Toe) Acrobat nd Tumbling 
PACO can 


(Spanish and Castane 


* Day & Evening Classes for Adults & Children * 


Write for NEW LIST of Mail Order Routines 


JACK STANLY 


SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 
1:58 Bwoy (ot St.) N.Y.C. CO 5§-9223 


SPANISH DANCING y 
@| AS IT SHOULD BE TAUGHT, 
MUSICALLY BALANCED 

\ 160 AV. 56th St. CI 6-2859 N. Y. C. / 


MARTHA GRAHAM 
DANCE SCHOOL 
Special Ch i tmas Session 
December 21 through January 2 
Daily c'ass in addition to regu'ar scredule 
Send for Announcement 


66 Fifth Avenue 


November 22. Others on the pre-’ 


DONALD SAWYER 


SCHOOL OF BALLROOM DANCING 
Write | Ballroom Materia 


637 Madison Ave. PL 3-8639 | 


STEFFI NOSSEN 


es ciasses 


MODERN DANCE — COMPOSITION s 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Saturday mornings 10:00 A.M. to 12:00 noon 
Studio 608 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
Telephone: LArchmont 2-0785 


HAWAIIAN DANCES 


classes for 


Professional — Teachers — Children 
108 East 38th Street N. ¥. C. a 2-6044 


FRED 
4 


Le QUORNE 


60 Different Dances by Mail 
BALLROOM BALLET TAP 
EXHIBITION 
Send for Descriptive List A 
> W. 46th St. New York City 


| > 
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NEW YORK 


EAFIM GEERSH 


BALLET SCHOOL 


Natural Form 


Wednesday Sat | 
330-7 


Monday 
3:30-7 


3200 Coney Island Ave. 


Saturday 4-6 P.M. 


ALEXANDER STUDIO 
1658 Broadway 


alexis 


DOLINOFF | 


Soloist of Metropolitan Opera 
No’ Scholarships or any other enticements— 
Just Good Teaching 
To make dancers out of pupils instead 
of advertising dancers as pupils 
CHALIF HOOL OF DANCE 


45 Rockefeller Plaza Circle 7-1927 


SWOBODA 
RIEVA 


YU 


e BALLET CHARACTER 
ADAGIO VARIATIONS e¢ 
20 W. Sith St. CO 5-9857 


MIKHAIL MORDKIN 


For artistry in Ballet Technique—Character Dance 
Classes for children and adults 
Demonstration Classes 
Rehearsal Group — Chamber Ballet 
310 Riverside Drive AC 4-i700 


BORIS 


IKOFF 


NC of AMERICAN BALLET 
rome. Classes for Children, Adults, 
Beginners, Professionals 


New ike 1425 B'way, Met. Opera House, PE 6-2634 
Boston “Wass. 12 Huntington Ave. Ken. 669! 


a well known teacher in 


Dorothy E. Kaiser 


All Types of Dancing 


88-28 Union Turnpike Glendale, L. I. 


MICHIGAN 


PLAY THE CASTANETS! 
A New and Authentic Home Study 
Course has been prepared by 
Nicholas 


TSOUKALAS 


$5.00 
POSTPAIO 


Detroit. Mich 


728 Lawrence Ave 


There is no doubt thaf dancing in our 


‘country has lately had such a boom as has 


not been known since after the last war. 
There are competition nights at all the large 
London halls: Covent Garden Opera House, 
Hammersmith Pa.ais, 
ham, The Astoria and the Locarno. Uni- 
forms are plenty, but evening dress conspicu; 
ously absent except in the case of competitors. 
Teachers who are exempt from military ser- 
vice either through ill health or because they 
are making munitions or are otherwise oc- 


cupicd on work of national importance, are | 


all doing well during their off-time. During 
the Battle of Britain the London teachers 
were bombed out of their premises; some of 
the halls were c osed through blast or bomb 
damage and others were requisitioned by 
the Government. Most of the teachers who 
could} find other premises left the Capital, 
but a. few hardy souls such as Pierre and 


“Miss Tynegate-Smith, remained and carried 


on amongst the dust and debris. In the sub- 
urbs and provinces too, bomb damage and 
government requisition of halls curtailed all 
dancing activities for a time, but patrons 
came back as soon as the mess was cleaned 
up, and danecd through many of the big 
raids. 

1 remember particularly bad night 
when bombs were falling all around to an 
accompaniment of broken glass, falling ma- 
sonry, our own guns unpleasantly close shak- 
ing the building, and our radiogram on at 
full blast trying to drown the din outside. 


“That ‘Was a near one” somebody would 
say, then on with the dance. 


When we were ready to go home we found 
there were no buses and the main road was 
blocked with a time bomb. It was pouring 
rain and the sky was humming with planes 
and gun-fire. We had our tin hats, however, 
and walked through byways and. pathways 
to our home which we fina'ly reached 


drenched to the skin but happy to be alive. 


Gilbert Daniels, who is 
Coventry, wrote 
“Most of Mr. Daniels’ 


A friend of Mr. 


after the great Blitz. 


Rockettes in a row. These world-wide famoys 
look f om the Music Hall stage. 


The Royal at Totten-- 


‘Dancing during the Battle of Britain 


house was ruined by blast, but we shoveiled 
our way up the stairs to the Studio, cleaned 
up the debris and ran the Saturday dance as 
usual. Fortunately the floor of the studio 
escaped damage, and, with a large Union 
Jack flapping in the breeze, business is as 
usual ‘though Mr. Daniels has had to set up 
house in another part of the town. Thy. 
King is still in London and Mr. Daniels is 
still in Coventry. 

The last Star Championship, which is the 
great London event of the season, was held 
at Covent Garden Opera House. It was a 
condition of entry. that one member of each 
competing couple should be_in one of the 
Services and there were nurses in uniform, 
men in battle dress, Air Force blue, ete. 


‘Many of those who had given th}ir names 


found they eould not be spared ftom their 
various units and could not be present. Al- 
though there wcre 46 entries for the amd@teur 
event on'y 26 couples appeared for the com- 
petition. The usual entry is about 60 couples. 
The “Overseas Forces are introducing a 

now atmosphere into our dance halls and 
Various competitions have been held espe- 
cially for them. ‘They say we take our 
dancing too seriously and that our girls are 
not so well dressed as in their own countries, 
but what would you? Evening dress has not 
been worn in the dance halls since the heavy 
raids. We were asked not to wear long skirts 
bi.cause of the difhculty in manipulating 
them if we had to hurry to the shelters and 
there was also the-danger of fre. The com- 
petition girls however. still manage to look 
ravishing in lovely gowns — either pre-war 
or made of curtain materials and net which 
could until recently be bought without cou- 
pons. Now that coupons have to be given — 
up for these materials, things are more dit- 
ficult, but the girs go without other things 
as they ail have their competition frocks. 
And who should blame them? 

MRS. F. DRAKE-LAW, 

Editor Modern Dance. 

96 Market Place, 


Romford, Essex, England. 


precision dancers throw you a backward saucy 
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* For The Dance Book Shelf 


SKATING, by Putnam and Parkinson—Published 
A. S. Barnes & Co. Price $2.50. 

This book combines under one cover the 
“,eparate sports of Figure and Speed Skating, 
with greater success than these two activities 
have ever snared the same piece of ice. 
More diverse aims and philosophies could 
not be found between any two groups of 
sports people in spite of the fact that they 
are both shod with steel and skim upon the 
ice. Notwithstanding, the authors do get a 
‘certain usity into, the book under the theme 
ot the necessity of right and healthful living. 
Further than that, they find a slogan which 
fits both groups. The slogan, borrowed from 
Otto Schniebs of skiing is, “It's a vay of life.” 

Much usefyl information is contained in 
the book. There is a short history of skat- 
ing and a discussion of the current boom of 
skating along with some of its most famous 
characters, Sonja Henie, of course, Evelyn 
Chandler, Willie Frick, Maribel Vinson and 
others. The technical “descriptions are in- 
teresting and, no doubt, adequate. Useful 
information on ice keeping and rink dimen- 
sions ‘are included. Photographs in the speed 
section are excellent and expressive. of the 
rhythm of that sport. In the figure section the 
photographs are not so successful, but hé¥e 
the problem is, of course, much more difh- 
cult. For purposes of instruction and in- 
spiration, -nothing. can surpass truly fine 
photographs, n&hing except exeellent skaters 
themselves in’ action. 

The spirit of the book is vouthful and 
holds high ideals of life, health, and ama- 
teur activity; altogether a us:ful volume for 
the ice minded. 


B.. 


by Charlotte Perry. 
New York City. 


THE FEAST OF RAYMI, 
Published by J. Fischer Bro., 
Price $1.50. 

Here is a charming and useable dance 
drama suitable for use in dance classes. It 
is based on a beautiful story of the Peruvian 
Indians, whieh has special significance in 
relation to the problems of today. 

It was produced at the Rosemary Junior 
School, Greenwich, as a school project, cor- 
relating the work done in the art, music, 
drama, dance and history departments. 

The music, arranged from Peruvian folk 
songs and dances, is printed in piano score 
and is separate from the book, which makes 
it easy to use on the piano. 

The dance descriptions which are alse 
printed separately, are described in detail 
and illustrated with diagrams. The whole 


is printed with the usual Fischer excellence. 


and taste. / 


giant triple-issue of DANCE-INDEX 
for September, October and November has 
just hit us right between the eves. It is a 
collection of the Carl Van Vechten critiques 


from his N. Y. Times. period, 1990: 
1917. and other Van _ Vechten articles. 
This issue will be a collector's piece and the 


balletomane’s jov. Its illustrations are many 
and gorgeous and the close-range criticisms 
are histori¢ally noteworthy. 


H. D. 
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Hula on ice demonstrated by Sonja Henie in 
the 20th Century-Fox production, ——_ 
as 


Sonja is as much at home in a grass 


she is on blades, whether in Iceland or Hawaii.¢ 


An Artist's Studio 
With Peace and Privacy 


FOR SALE at Stamford, Conn., 50 minutes to 
New York. High three-quarter acre with trees, 
garden: secluded but only one block to bus, five 
minutes to center. House of unusual charm, 8 
rooms, 2 baths, large two-story living room, 
acoustically correct, with north light. Ideal- for 
musician, artist or dancer. Offered at fraction 
of original cost to settle estate. $85 a month 
covers interest afid taxes, with $2500 cash. Might 
rent. Send for pheto and description. 


HARRY TRIMMER, Realtor 
Davenport Hotel Bldg. — Stamford, Conn. 


Large Studio Available 


Approximately 2500 feet 
SUITABLE FOR DANCE STUDIO 


Hotel Ansonia 
Broadway at 73rd St. New York City 


y 


LOU WILLS 


SCHOOL OF ACROBATICS 


CLASSES DAILY 


Room 608 


1658 Bway, N. Y. 


Private by appointment 


CO 5-9752 


Schoo! of Natya and 
Ethnologic Dance Center 
la 
5 West N.Y.C 


ipply 


for 


Brochure 


Studio Performances 


BR '9-6923 


Last Chance To Ofder Batons 


For Your Recital 


$1.00 Each — $10.00 Per 


Twir ons With 


KING 


149-01 Jamaica Ave.., 


Jamaica, 


E 


N. Y. 


- Clear 


AND SONGS 


JANET STUDIO Sprin 


"Dances That Charm" 


, tilustrate scriptions 
Brilliant Solos, Groups es 
Delightful Wee 
COMPLETE LESSON/OUTLINES 
JANET RECITATIVE DANCES 


Catalog tor Postage 


afield, Ill. 


DANCE NOTES 


Graded Routines in Every Type 
(Write for Cata!oque) 

“A Manual of Tap Dancing" 
, Terminology and 10 Routines 

“Ballet Bulletin’ Terminology 
Barre and Center Floor Ex., 


HALLENBECK 


Box 
New York, 


Dances 


$1.00 
$3.25 


$3.50 


Al0s, 250 W 57 St. 


Special 


CHRISTMAS OFFER 


SOUVENIR PROGRAMS 


Completely Illustrated in Color 


MORDKIN BALLET 1938 - 39 
ORIGINAL BALLET RUSSE 1940-41 
a 50 stage 

Box IIIA, Dafice Magazine, 250 W. sith Se.. N.Y.C. 


* as shown at the 


Winnetka, 


THE ALAN MURRAY MOULDED SHOE 


D. M. of A. Convention * 
RESTORES 


TO TIRED, ACHING DANCING FEET 
YOUTH — HEALTH — COMFORT 


ALAN E. MURRAY FOOT LABORATORIES, I109 E. [2th St.. Wilmington, Delaware 
‘HELEN MATHIAS T. O. DEY FRANK SHERWIN 
220 Poplar St. 509 Fifth Ave. 1205 Penna. Ave., N.W. 
New York, New York Washington, 


Stars of Dance, Skating & Sports ‘renew Health and increase skill with the Murray Shoe. 


>. 
| 
| 
201% Cent 
— 
L. M 
A\ 
>. 
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CALIFORNIA 
—ERNEST 


BELCHER 


“AMERICA’S UNIVERSITY 
OF THE DANCE” 
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WAR BONDS 


Merry Xmas and a Happy New Y ear 


Editor’s Note: This letter is written by a 
southern girl in New York to her teacher in 
the sunny South. 


Merry Xmas! Christmas is plenty cold 
in New York. Seven degrees, the radio says. 


It's so cold everybody has cheeks like Santa | 


Claus. New York is certainly reverently 
calm. Everything is closed. The club here 


is practically deserted. Hardly a person on 


the streets. I passed a policeman and it 
was like “old home week.’ He came all the 
way across the street to ‘say “Merry Xmas.” 

Later: almost two o'clock now. The bells 
are lovely. Carols over the radio were gor- 
geous. The “Blue Bird” of Maeterlinck 
suggests a lovely ballet. Mavbe I can do it 
at camp this summer. 

Still later. The loveliest snow -is coming 
down in a flurry. “Hansel and Gretel” per- 
formance was thrilling. It is a beautiful 
snowy Christmas. I must rush out and get 
into it. 

December 26. 

What a day — no time to even breathe, 
and tomorrow will be still more exciting. 
Have an early appointment with Madame 
for a ballet costume. I can hardly wait! | 
am worried, no joking, for fear Mr. ....... 
thinks I’m better than I really am. Once in 
his class I just got “stuck” in a_ pirouette, 
and surprised myself. I did fouettes better 


than usual for him, too. You skould hear 


him. He calls each girl separately and reels 
off the most terrifying turns en fouette. 


There are several ice skaters in the group. 
The way they leap and whirl, I don't see 
how they ever stay on the right foot! Any- 
wav, when.he got to me the first time he 
said in a most condescending manner, 
“thirty-two fouettes, sur le pointe. Singles, 
please.” I was new and green of course. 


I actually did sixteen twice with just a 


slight pause in between! Guess I better 
stay up all night and practice so I can do it 
again! If I only had room to practice! 


Oh, | had a picture in my notebook of the 
Littlefield Ballet and I discovered a girl in 
the class was in the picture. She said it 
was wonderful training, but she had to live! 
(And does she do it, mink coat and precious 
looking!) All the girls have that enameled 
Vogue look and such oomph combined with 
good technique (I mean dance techrfique). 
It is unusual, to say the least. Contrary to 
what. we hear down south, it is most im- 
portant no? to look Russian. The American 
Ballet is doing things for the ballet in more 
ways than one. 

Meant to mail this-vesterday, dut here | 
am, still sore, but had a good lesson. There 
were only three in the class, and she picked 
on me the whole period! I don't stand 
right, I never plie, my hips are not right, 
I start turning out too far up, my back is 
like “tissue paper,’ my knees are never tight, 
etc. etc. etc.! ! If anything is wrong, oh boy, 
they tell vou right there! I am so en- 
couraged. 

How is the dance notebook? Am I going 
to get a copy? I certainly do need that 
dictionary right now! The terms, of course, 
are the same, but some are not so familiar. 


And- does the Madame speak fast and 
Frenchy. She says, “EntrishiCAT” for entre 
chat quatre. Then there is a grey cat which 
insists of sitting in the middle of the floor 
and for directions, you,hear, “jete to the left 
of the cat” or “Tour jete, around the cat.” 
At first I thought it was a new ballét term! 


- Happy New Year! You should have been 
here to hear the racket! 

This morning at 11:30 (I was going out 
to get lunch) I met a girl just coming in, 
and believe me, if looks tell, she certainly 
had been’ having fun. She was a wreck! 
I've had a wonderful rest, and I .am ready 
to start with a plunge in the morning. I'm 
going shopping for evening dress in the 
morning’ before my costume call (10.00). We 
dress every night for dinner on the boat to 
Cuba and at the hotel. 


Tuesday. 

Well, we started a new ballet and, oh my 
heavens, for the first half I don't even come 
off point. And then it hurts more than if I 
staved up! This “chorus girl” business is no 
joke. I can never find time to practice. No 
class today, either, and is my technique hor- 
rible! I am ¢ertainly going to stand out in 
this group, (like a sore thumb). Oh, the 
staying on point is ‘not just bourrees, in fact, 
there are only about four bars of them. Half 
the time it is plie on one foot, crois8e, chasse, 
etc. The other ballet is s!ow and waltzy. 
Wish you'd write. I need encouragement. We 
sail Wednesday on thé ‘famous “Oriente.” 
My address will be Hotel Nacional de Cuba. 
We do everything with a flourish! 

Wednesday. 


These people are so fuvnyv. They think we 
don't do anvthing down South but sip> mint 
juleps and talk about our ancestors. 


A Russian costume modeled by Zoya Leporsky, 
lately ballerina with the San Francisco Civic 
Opera Ballet and currently a member of the 
Dance Players. 
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photo: Cosmo-5ile 
Paul Haakon topped a top notch show at the 
Music Hall with brilliant leaps, dazzling pirouet- 
tes and Russian wheels. The superb finish and 
artistic quality of all movements left nothing 
to be desired. 


Rehearsal was so much fun. | didn't even 
worry about technique. | decided to take a, 
holiday and just “plain dance.” I have de- 
cided to get a pair of toe shoes as a gong 
away present to myself. The shoes | had 
when I left are in shreds, and maybe the 
new ones will last longer.. The girls here 
get new toe shoes every week. 


Had class (at last!) until 12:45. This morn 
ing | went to the studio early to practice and 
worked hard ‘until way over time for class. 
Madame came ,in and said | was the only 
‘pupil. I thought 1 would get a private les- 
son, but just as we started Olga Spffttttisky 
(that’s the way her last name sounds, and 
in spite of it she is a marvelous dancer) came 
in, so I nad a semi-private lesson and it Was 
exciting! 


After rehearsal we had a “costume pa- 
rade” at the costumer’s. Eaeh girl had to 
try on each costume and be inspected per- 
sonally by the director and believe me, if 
they didn't fit to perfection, they were fixed 
right then and there, and such insignificant 
alterations. I never would have noticed! I 
really never even Acard of such costumes. 
The belts on the pink blouse of a black even- 
ing skirt cost $15.00. Imagine such extra- 
vagance! 


The designer was there too, and 1 got to 
talk to him (thrills) mostly about lighting 
on costames. He told me about a night club 
where the girls wore red leotards of a soft 
texture and by plaving on a red spot of the 
same hue, the costumes were “taken right 
off’! ! Thev use the same principal in our 
lavender ballets. They are white and silver 
with lining of lavender ruffles, and with dif- 
ferent colored lights, the costumes change 
line, but do not come off. 


More tomorrow. 
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A Dance Message 


Below is a-reproduction of the twenty page .cablegram 
sent trom Moscow, U.5.5.R. to us tor exclusive publication 
DANCE Magazine. We feel highly honored to receive 
such a costly communique. ‘The size of this cablegram neces- 
sitated sending it in three installments at intervals of a few 
hours. In addition to the interesting story the cablegram 
relates, the sending of it, in itself, is a story dilled with human 
interest. When, we realize that all the work of producing 
this ballet was done within the sound of the most destructive 
war known to history, the cablegram becames a symbol of the 
Russian will and mass stamina. 


The other day | saw a miovie at the Stanley Theatre’ 


called, “A Nation Dances.” It was filmed during the national 
dance testival in the U.S.S.R. last fall when Moscow was 
under siege. This film was run in ¢onjunction with another 
called, “At The Rear of the Enemy”, showing with heart- 
breaking reality some actual scenes on the eastern front. 


she Dance Festival was filmed only a few miles from this 
same front. | cannot help but marvel at the contrast. 
Watching these dancers so absorbed in their gay and bril 
liant steps, and the applauding onlookers, so thoroughly de- 
lighted with the performance, one cannot but realize that 
war has not downed these people's spirit nor their zest foi 
lite. ‘They will go on dreaming, dancing, and loving lite, 
long after the guns of war are silenced, even as they are 
doing*now in the midst of terrible turmoil and suftering. 

It ‘is a lesson for us here at home, not to fret and woi ag 
but to go on dreaming and hoping and working. Only in 


this way can we reap the benetits and joys of our ideals. 


In these trotibled times the dance profession can do its share 


by giving health and inspiration thru dance to ease the hard 


road ahead. 


trom Moscow 


So I leave you in the spirit of the season to lend a hand, 
and help a pal, to spread some joy wherever you can, to pray 
tor peace, the fraternity of good men and ideals everywhere, | 
May war be banished trom the earth. this coming Christmas 
day. 

Sincerely yours, 


Publishes 
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Réproduction of the twenty radiograms sent “to Dance Magazine. 
These are reprinted on the opposite page. 
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Moscow 
| 
Cablegram 


Reprint of jthe story that came 
thousands of miles to tell Amer- 
ican dancers what their fellow art- 
ists are dancing in Russia. 


There was among the brotherhood of 
Soviet writers, a much loved novelist who 
wrote fantastic stories about people with 
queer outlandish names, inhabiting strange, 
unRussian cities and leading lives seemingly 
bearing no resemblance to Russian life. Yet 
all his books and heroes are filed with the 
vearning, the vague dreams and brooding 
despondenée that are so characteristic of 
Russians. 

Many fascinating novels have béen penned 
by this writer endowed with extraordinary 
gift of imagination, but. perhaps the best of 
his creations is the story of a“Sdream girl 
called Assol. 

This tale unfolds 4n a strange land bor- 
‘dering upon the coast of an unknown ocean’ 
where a fisherman lives with his daughter, 
-Assol. In his leisure time the fisherman 
makes little sailboats and frigates which his 
daughter takes to toyshops in town. Once 
as the little girl carries the toys up to town 
she takes a great fancy to a little frigate with 
crimson sails that stands out conspicuously 
among other toyboats. In the forest she lets it 
float in a rippling brook. As she rushes after 
the ship rapidly sailing down stream, she 
sees a very old man take the frigate out of 
water and examine it very carefully. When 
the aged man finds himself face to face with 
Assol he utters a prophecy that she would 
one day see a real sailing frigate with crim- 
son sails take anchor at her native shore and 
that aboard it, there. would be a handsome 
prince who had come to claim Assol as his 
wife. 

As the years pass, fhe dream of meeting 
her lover on a frigate with crimson sails 
takes strong possession of Assol's soul. Then 
the story goes on that in some distant Jand 
a voung lad, stout and kind of heart is grow- 
ing to princely manhood. He is also a dream- 
er who wishes to conquer the ocean. An 
overpowering urge for adventure makes him 
run away from his palatial home and sail 
the seas as a cabinboy. As a grown youth 
he returns to his mother who forgives him 
and buvs him a sailing frigate. Thus his 
dream of becoming a captain is realised. 

As he roams the seas and oceans he is 
blown by winds to the shores of the island 
inhabited by Assol and her peop'e. When he 
sees the voung girl he instantly falls in love 
with her and ow making Anauiries learns from 
fishermen of the prophesw of the old man and 
the patient waiting of the girl for the ship 
with crimson sails. Meanwhile Assol from 
her home catches sight of the crimson sails. 

Such is the rather naive but touching stor, 
which has captivated the imagination of the 
voung Soviet composer Vladimir Yurowsky, 
the romaatically inclined musician, himself a 
dreamer of crimson sails. His first symphony 
“First Opera” was based upon a poem by 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Rainbow Room is unique in many ways. The high- 
est “high spot” in the world, it is also the super might club 
in the world of the dance. 

Krom the beginning the Rainbow Room has done the un- 
expected, sponsored the new, and set the fashion for: the 
rest of the dance world to follow. It introduced the Big 
Apple to New York importing the igh stepping gals and 


-boys from the sunny south to do it. It sponsored waltz 


evenings ‘that became one of the real factors in the come- 
back ot the old Viennese waltz. It even tried square 
dance evenings last vear when that vogue arose. 

But the most important dance’ pioneering the. Rainbow 


Room has accomplishgdeis introducing first rank dance ar- 
tists to night club addiences. 


. John Roy and” Ed Seay are the two people who had 


sufficient dance imagination, to say nothing of courage, to 


dare this departure. from current night club style. They 
knew they had the most discriminating clientele in New 
York at the Rainbow Room, so they decided with excellent 
judgment that. they could aftord to have the best dance 
talent. After all, these were the people who attended the 
ballet. why shouldn't they enjoy seeing dance art in their 
favorite myght club? Well, Messrs. Rov. and Seay were 
right, so their public has been enjoying star danee attrac- 


“tions now tor,the past three vears. 


As we sat at one of the\softly lighted tables in the Rain- 
bow Room and watched Mona Montes and Alexis Dolinoft 
dancing, it was hard to believe that these attractive, smooth- 
ly moving programs took hours of planning and rehearsal to 
make them over into Rainbow Room style. * 

When Alr. -Rov auditions a dancer, he wants sce 
dozens of dances. Of these he chooses about eight, because 


Tee has to have changes of program. No, he doesn’t 


Dance Spot 


photo: Courtesy of Rainbow Roor 


the Sky 


by WALTER EVERETT 


choose only the light amusing numbers, he wants variety, 
breadth and depth. 

Often a dancer's costume is very lovely but has to be 
changed because the Rainbow Room is intimate, and even 
a beautiful theatrical costume often looks garrish near to. 
In the Rainbow Room there is no back drop to set oft a 
costume, and that means the colors have to be fresh and 
bright enough to carry over on their own. 

Make-up, on the other hand, has to be softened down 
until it looks natural near to. 

Ot course, most dancers are in the habit of dancing to 
an audience that is only in front of them, but at the Rain- 
bow Room the artists have to stage their dancers to a three 
quarter’ circle. 

Agnes De Mille was the first to appear on this now his- 
toric series. ‘Lhat was fortunate for both the audience and 
the series. Agnes De Mille is a full fledged dance artist. 
but she has an appealing flair for comedy that is nigh irre- 
sistible. Needless to say, the new idea of dance artists in 
a night club got off with a flying start. 

Of those who followed De Mille, Jack Cole was one of 
the most popular, for here again, besides art, there is a 
personal pep and sparkle that excites and dazzles. 

. Lamiris adds to her clever. dance sketches, singing and 
drama, not to mention an exuberance and animal magnetism 
that electrifies the weariest and most blase of her audiences. 

Jane Deering brought the house down~by her beauty as 
well as her dancing. ‘ 

| might go om thru the entire list of dayee artists that 
have been a success at the Rainbow Room: Mona Montes, 
lose Fernandez, Alexis Dolinott, Charles Weidmm, Hugh 
Paing, Minam Winslow end Foster Fitzsimmons, Elsa 
Keven and Demetrios Vilan. Ven Grona and Leni Bevier, 


DANCES 


Paul Draper, Georgie ‘Tapps, Chandra Kaly, Dorothy Fox. 

Not long ago, Ruth Page and Bentley Stone were holding 
forth to the delight of Rainbow Room habitues. _Inter- 
viewing Miss Page between performances we were very 
much entertained at her interesting comments on her ex- 
periences dancing at the Rainbow Room. But let Miss Page 
speak. 

“For us dancers, appearing at the Rainbow Room is an 
interesting and provocative experience. If you have only 
danced. on the stage, in concerts, and opera all your life, 
it is a strange, new feeling to look up suddenly and perhaps 
find someone more interested in eating a piece of beefsteak 
than: watching your port de bras. It is perhaps a bit dis- 
concerting, too, and you will find yourself doing all kinds 
of things to command his attention. When you succeed you 
feel at least a partial satisfaction. As my colored maid put 
it, ‘Well, even if they didn’t urtderstand it, they paid atten- 
tion’ to vou.’ 

“You have to face the fact in a night club that most 
people have not come there just to see you dance and that 
they are not there to give you their undivided attention. 
‘The rapport that exists between the dancer on the stage and 
his audience over the tootlights is different from the feeling 
between the night club dancer and his patrons. Even though 
the strong spotlights do help to lift you into your own pri- 


vate world of illusion, still there is a more intormal teeling 
about having people so close, and you feel their presence 
very keenly. Working with an audience all around me, 
instead of just in front, made me suddenly uncomfortably 
conscious of my ‘rear.’ | 

‘Also, there is the question of make-up in a night club 
which is difficult for me. In the theatre you can daub the 


‘grease-paint on heavily and freely, enlarging your features 


into something strange and interesting, but in a night club 
it seems you must look natural. You also have to wear real 
lace, real satins and embroideries, and your costumes must 
at least appear to be expensive. You can't just pin things 
on effectively with safety pins, and you can’t have darns ir 
vour tights. In other words, you have to be so careful and 
so ‘soigne’ that you can’t have as much freedom putting 
vour costumes together as you can on the stage. Making 
up ‘a la Helena Rubinstein’ was a great task tor me. 
“Regular Broadway acts, so sought after by other mght 
clubs, Mr. Roy’ claims, are not successful in the Rainbow 
Room, so he is continually looking for new and unusual 
material.. You can find Mr. Roy and his assistant watch- 
ing try-outs of all kinds; acrobats looking very nude, full 
of bulging muscles and just a little bit silly m the bright 
afternoon sunlight; singers with accents and singers without 
(Continucd on Page 30) 


A roster of names which have appeared in the Rainbow Room reads like that on a concert programme. Recent performers, who appear below, 


are: Top Panel, |. to r.: 
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Mona Montes and Alexis Dolinoff, Jane Deering, Jose Fernandez. Bottom panel, |. to r.: The Chandra Kaly dancers, 


r Miriam Winslow and Foster Fitzsimmon, and Ruth Page and Bentley Stone. 
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American Ballet 


A delightful evening of dancing, singing and drama re- 
sults from the happy partnership of the American Ballet and 
the New: Opera Company. It's grand to have a really 
American Ratiet, and-just as nice to have an American Opera 
Company that sings in English. But the new and wonderful 
accomplishment is to have two such art group collaborating 
in an important and thoroughly enjoyable evening of superior 
entertainment. 

A very happy idea is the use of the ballet as a curtain 
raiser, Ballet Imperial by Balanchine is particularly suitable 
medium for charming the audience into a receptive mood for 
the evening. A decorative and well sustained opus is Ballet 
Imperial, tull of Bal: anchine’s original and imaginative 
choreogi ‘aphy with a minimum of this talented dance com- 
poser 'S perverse stunts, such as dragging the ballerina across 
rie on her toe point. 

A pleasing and well trained corps de ballet give excellent 


“support to three exceptionally good principal dancers. 


~Gisella Caccialanza is an exquisite ballerina boasting along 
with her sparkling technique a glowing serenity, rare among 
American ballerinas. Aplomb, they sometimes call it in 
Europe. Really, it is an exciting by-product of the aloofness 
and deep self contidence that all artists must accomplish te 
be vreat. 

Mary Ellen, the beautiful and glamorous one, with her 
emotional face and lovely length of limb delighted the 
audience .at every appearance. 

Bill Dollar sustained a long and difficult dancing role 
as the only male soloist anil brought forth gasps of admira- 
tion from the audience by the faultless execution of his 
tabulous turns. 

After this well conceived and neatly executed curtain 


raiser, the audience was given an enjoyable interpretation of - 


Left to right: Gisella Cazzialanze and Douglas Coudy in an inspiring variation from "Ballet Imperial”. 
Mary Ellen in an ecstatic moment in her pas seul in 


f.om "Fair at So-ochin:k"’. 


by LUCILE MARSH 


Moussorgsky’s opera, ““Uhe Fair at Sorochinsk,” well sung in 
English and convincingly acted by a young and talented cast. 

The closing festival scene of the opera brought the ballet 
back on stage as the peasant dancers and revelers. In this 
finale the audience was treated to a fine example of the 
collaboration of song, dance, and drama. All the arts were 
enhanced by the whole hearted cooperation of each one, 
The brilliant movement of the dancers added meaning and 
excitement to the spirited singing. While the colorful back- 
ground and fine musical setting inspired the dancers and set 
oft their movements to best advantage. 

Bill Dollar as the leading peasant.dancer argused the 
audience to a high pitch of excitement with the virtuosity and 
abandon of his leaps, whirls and kicks. ‘The corps de ballet 
“went to town” to the hilarious. singing of Moussorgsky’s 
very danceable hopak. 

‘The opera roles were convincingly acted 
mirably sung by Mary Henderson, Winifred 
Bartlett, Carleton Gaulds Donald Dame, 
Gordon Dilworth. 

“La Vie Parisienne,” a comic opera with music by Often- . 
bach, is the second program to be presented by the New 
Opera Company. Although the ballet had much less im- 
portant dancing to do in this opera, they seemed to enjoy 
voing to town it the Can-Can, and other hilarious ensembles 
arranged by William Dellar. ‘There is, no doubt, however, 
that “La Vie Parisienne” is a delightful evening of singing, 
dancing and tun, atid it ought to enjoy a food run. Scenery 
amd costumes by Meontedoro were especially attractive. 
The cast includes, Stanley Carlson, Doaald Burr, Wilbur 
Evans, Paul Reed, Carolina Segrera, Paul Kwartin, Arnold 
Spector, Virginia Card, Hugh Thongpson, Andzia Kuzak, 

— (Continued on Page 30) 
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The King and 


the Ballerina 


by ARTUR MICHEL 


lk rederick.the Great, King of Prussia from 1740 to 1786, 
waged the first of his three wars of conquest with Austria 
but one year after his accession to the throne. For this 
reason some historians call him one of Hitler's forerunners. 
But as a young man he diftered greatly from the dictator 
of our time. He was devoted to the arts, played the flute 
and wrote poetry, and counted Voltaire, one of the greatest 
French philosophers at that time, among his good friends. 
His greatest love, however, was the theatre, and his first 
plan as king was the construction of a magnificent Opera 
House in Berlin. This was opened December 7th, 1742, 
exactly 200 years ago. 

In the king’s preparations for the artistic efficiency of the 
Opera the creation of a dance troupe was of greatest con- 
cern to him. It was to compete with the best dance troupes 
of the Europe of that day. 

Where did one ‘seek and find the very best dancers in the 
world in those days? In Paris. Reading the correspondence 
of the king one notes that he was very well acquainted with 
the current developments in the foreign theatre. He ordered 
his Parisian ambassador to engage a byllet master, the neces- 
sary number of solo dancers, a corpse ballet. Already 
on July 18, 1742, he wrote triumphantly to his Italian 
friend, the poet and playwright, Count Algarotti, “Our 
dancers are almost all here,” and he continued: 

‘‘Among them is a woman dancer whose touching beauty | 
am sure surpasses the fascination of Campioni” (‘This Italian 
danseuse Npad, a short time before, been the rage of Paris 
and London). | 

The young king was very eager to learn about the accom- 
plishments of his dancers. He did not wait until the Opera 
House was ready, but on August 9th asked the troupe which 
was now assembled completely to dance for him. When 
finally, on December 7, the Opera House opened its doors, 
his first impression proved true that Paris had sent him a 
superb dance ensemble. 

The troupe was led by three couples of solo dancers, all 
of’ whom had already won recognition and. admiration in 
Paris and London. The high level of their artistry lent the 
Berlin Ballet the brilliance which befitted a royal theatre. 
In addition there were six pairs of figurants and figurantes. 
So large a corps de ballet could have been found nowhere 
else except in Paris or Vienna. 

Just that ballerina whom the king most ardently wished 
to have in Berlin, had not yet come. His ballet master as 
well proved quite troublesome. Michel Poitiers. was by no 
means an inferior dancer. On the contrary, in London and 
Paris he had made a reputation as “danseur comique’’ and 
was mostly popular as “Harlequin” who played an im- 
portant role in the pantomime of that day. 

In London, ‘Poitiers’ partner had been Katherine Roland. 
the dancer whose “‘touching beauty’ made such a deep im- 
pression on the king at his first glimpse of her. She was 
now 27 vears old (after all, not much older than our voung- 
est Prima Ballerinas, Mia Slavenska or Irina Baronova). 
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The Antoine Pesne portrait of La Barbarina, a ballerina of the 18th 
century, and a king's favorite. She was also the first ballerina to 
execute an entre chat huit. 


She had made her debut in Paris 10 years betore, and in a 
poem praising Camargo which appeared in the “Mercure 
de France,” she was named in the same breath with Camargo 
and Salle, the two greatest dancers of that day.- Grace, 
passion, and a contagious gaiety were the qualities for which 
she was most acclaimed. 

The ‘most interesting of the other dancers who came to 
Berlin was young Marianne Cochois (born 1725). She was 
related to Marie Salle. But because of the strength and 
lightness of her dancing she was soon compared with 
Camargo. When she came to Paris as a 16 year old girl, 
Dupré, the most renowned dancer there, declared, “In six 
months [| will make of this little girl the most graceful 
dancer who ever appeared: on the Paris Opera stage.” 

She became Dupre’s pupil and was immediately cast in 
important roles in the Opera... Nevertheless, she left Paris 
very soon tor Berlin, undoubtedly because her mother, sister 
and brother being actors were engaged at the Comedie Fran- 
caise in Berlin. 

Krom the very first moment, the ballet master Poitiers 
could not get along with Marianne Cochois*and her partner, 
the excellent dancer Tessier, nor with the rest of the solo 
dancers. Just a few months had passed, when the couple 
Cochois- Tessier sent a petition to the king in which they said: 

‘This man does not care at all about our just titles. He 
obviously wants to bring us to the point where we will 
have to quit Your Majesty's service. We will, in fact, be 
forced to submit to Your Majesty our resignation if. this 
man continues to misuse his title as a ballet master and pre- 
vents us from fulfilling our obligations in the proper spirit.” 

‘Atter this letter Poitiers’ position was ruined. Not long 
after he escaped by stealth trom Berlin. ‘The king sighed 
with relief. However, Katherine Roland, the premiere 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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A humorous moment in Alexis Rotov's satire on the Spanish Bullfight 


Dance. 


At the time when Fannie Brice first performed her Spring 


. Dance, satirizing the barefooted dancing era, there was only 


a pioneering individual here and there who ‘included a 
“funny dance” in his repertoire. The dyed-in-the-wool dancer 
never did.. He considered it beneath his dignity as a dancer 


and an artist to stoop to poking fun at anything thru the 


medium of dance. ‘Therefore, it was left to the general 
comedian who was in no sense a dancer to do what he called 
a little eccentric stepping. “The word satire was never used 
in connection with dance. It was always either a ‘“‘comedy”’ 
or an ‘eccentric’ number, in which distortion and the per- 
ennial “‘prat-fall’” were the standard mechanisms used to 
create laughs. It was never dreamed that satire could be 
built around a substantial, meaningful idea, requiring in- 
telligent’ handling and understanding to project its point. 
However, just this type of satire was beginning to take 
shape in the evolutionary process of the dance world at the 
time when “Roxy” inaugurated ‘his first presentation theatre. 

A yore girl, Edna Kovey, appeared in one of the presen- 
tation theatres in a burlesque of the well-known “Dying 
Swan’. Here was a departure frorff the usual. Miss Kovey 


was not a comedienne and had never spoken a word of funny . 


material in her life. She was a dancer who had .many years 
of hard work in the ballet. Her dance bordered on the ec- 
centric because she, too, after a very serious entrance, used 
the well-known mechanism of “falls” to establish the fact 
that she was doing comedy. What put Miss Kovey’s work 
in a sphere of its own, however, was that at least her danc- 
ing was real, and showed all its classic background in con- 
trast to the general comedian who just pranced because he 
could not really dance. 


Then came Eleanor Shaler, who too was a dancer, but 
had some acting experience as well. Miss Shaler took the 
theme of the ballet Gise//e to satirize. But where Miss 
Kovey in her Swan parodied the physical dance steps by dis- 
torting them to create her effect, Miss Shaler kept the 
dancing in legitimate form, playing only on the idea. What 


she did brought her style a step closer to true satire. She — 


would make her entrance, heartbroken, in the romantic 
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Satire in Dance » 


Dance satire has at last come into 
its own in the American Theatre. 


3 
by ALEXIS ROTOV 


fashion of the period, go to the grave of Giselle, and plead 
with her to show herself even in ghostly form. After the 
first invocation she would wait. No Giselle. Another in- 
vocation, another wait, and still no fair ghost. Becoming 
a little impatient she would reach behind the tombstone, 
draw out a telephone and call the departed soul. By what 
followed you knew that Giselle was getting the ‘ ‘dickens”” 
for keeping everybody waiting. ‘The satire was so clear and 
intelligently presented that it was not necessary to have seen 
Giselle to understand what Miss Shaler was doing. ‘The 
audience howled. 

The Presefttation Theatre type of show was beginning to 
do much to put American popular theatre on a higher level 
in general. For the first time people could go to a movie 
theatre and for*’a small admission hear a symphony orchestra 
composed of fine musicians, hear good voices, and see fine 
dancing. ‘The influence was bound to be felt in the popular. 
theatre in general and a change was inevitable. Audiences 
saw that popular theatre could give them finer things and 
they demanded them. Comedians who wore funny clothes 
and grotesque makeups soon learned that they.had_ better 
‘“smarten up” or they would be out of the picture. ‘They 
put on clothes expertly tailored to give them a well groomed 
appearance, and they found they could be just as funny 
minus their baggy pants and red noses. 

It always worked. . Those who had the real thing got 
across. Funny clothes never got them laughs past the first 
entrance. Satiric conceptions, interpreted in tangible form 
and simply projected did the trick regardless of what they 
wore. They felt the greater magnitude of their power if they 
could look elegant and still be funny. A young team, Moore 
and Ravel ime on the scene at about the time the Paramount- 
Publix circuit was flourishing. Miss Moore wore a beauti- 
ful white gown and Mr. Ravel was in tails.. They danced 
a satire on the Carrioca which Fred Astaire had just then. 

made popular. In their satire they poked fun at popular con- 


‘ ception not only of Carrioca, but of Latin dancing in general. 


The fake passion, the fake fire, and the much stamping of 
feet that people felt all Latin dancing contained was there. 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Negro Dance 
on the Scene. 


by ELENA MAXIMOVNA 


Early in January, 1943, the Negro Dance Company will 
open at the 39th Street Theatre. ‘This theatre was formerly 
called Labor Stage, and once was the Princess ‘Vheatre which 
housed some of the little, jewel-like productions of Morris 
Cest. ‘These storied boards will make a home for what its 
mentors hope will become a permanent Negro ballet reper- 
tory company, the equivalent in sepia of a Ballet Russe. 

That great “natural”, the Negro dancer, who is respon- 
sible for most of the popular dance vogues in this country, 
will get a chance to show what the disciplined, trained 
Negro artist can do. At. this writing a company of ‘sixteen 
dancers and five choreographers are occupied with rehearsal 
in the former Mordkin studios in Carnegie Hall. ‘This will 
be the home of the negro ballet school long planned and 
now achieved by the producer-director of the company, 
Wilson Williams. 

No sketch of this project would be quite in focus with- 
out a glance at its dominating personality, Wilson W illiams, 
producing director. 

Young Mr. Williams is an example of a man being every- 
where and doing everything at once. Now that he is on 
the verge of the accomplishment which was vears in. the 
making, he is fretful because there are only twenty-tour 
hours in a day, and he can’t do anymore than he already 
is doing. 

‘Since rehearsals started in early October, he -hasn’t had his 
hair cut. It is now beginning to droop behind his ears. 
Upon questioning, he owns up that he begrudges taking time 
out for a haircut during rehearsal periods. Once a produc 
tion is staged, however, he gives in, to a chorus ot amens 
trom his wife and friends. 

He claims that just seeing a picture of Serge Litar deter- 
mined what course his life was to take. He was only eleven 
vears old when this astounding event took place. Neve: 
underestimate the power of a picture. Serge Litar or no, 
voung Williams stubbornly set about becoming a ‘dancer and 
actor, to the anguish of his very correct family. “Neverthe 
less, there was one soul in the family who thought Jittle 
Wilson was in his right mind and she encouraged his will 
to dance. ‘This was his grandmother. 

He relates that his earliest communication with the theatre 
came about when he was five. Upholstered in velvet, like 
little Lord Fauntleroy and bearing a white satin cushion, 
he was the ring-bearér in a Tom Thumb wedding. ‘That 
was a “tiny” beginning, but in a sense, it was theatre to the 
embryonic producer-dancer. 

During his vears at Princeton High School he interésted 
himself in staging drama, and often took part in everything 
from lighting the production to playing in it. A visiting 


(Continued on Page 24) 
photos: Smith 


Top: Wilson Williams, director and first dancer of the Negro Dance 
Company. 2nd panel: Group in rehearsal under the direction of Gluck- 
Sandor. 3rd panel: Ricci Sarroga, soloist held aloft by three members 
of the group in a scene from “St. James Infirmary", by Felicia Sorel. 
Bottom panel: Scene from Wilson William's “Prodigal Son”. 
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New Dance that will add Swing 


The following material was graciously given by Senhorita 


Sonia Correia, daughter of the Consul General of- Brazil 
in New York, the Hon. Oscar Correia. 


The Samba was brought to Brazil by the African slaves. 


Their primitive dance, at that time called “‘Semba,” was 


originally used tribal dance. Bra- 
zilian society did not take it to their 
hearts uhtil the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century when “Lundu” or early 
forms of Samba melodies were sung in 
the Court of Don Pedro, the first em- 
peror of Brazil. ‘These Lundus were 
sung by Chalaca, the emperor's favorite 
singer at the magnificent gatherings of 
the emperor's mistress, the famed beauty, Domitilia, 
Marchioness of Santos. | 


‘Today, the Samba has become less primitive and more 
suitable to balldbom dancing. ‘The Samba is a light, rhy- 
thmic and captivating dance. The most vital factor con- 
tributing to the success of this dance is the choice of music. 


Every year a new musical crop appears at Carnival time, 
among which two or three are chosen. The songs to be used 
must have melody, rhythm, swing and a dash of, shall we 
say, oomph. 


‘The Samba and the Maxixe origin- 
ated in the wretched looking decrepit 
shanties of the “Morro do Salgueiro”’ 
and others. These people have a school “ 
of Samba and ‘they create the music, 
the rhythm of which they bring forth 
by beating on small match boxes, straw 
hats. 


Introducing, in the columns above, a South American pnoothie. at Carioca, a Brazilian parrot who is a new member of the Disney family. 
is ee the niceties of Samba to his American friend Doneld Duck in 


“Saludos Amigos”. 


Presentation of the Brazilian Samba in Walt il - 


Nearly everyevening they have a ses- 
sion with many Brazilian writers at- 
tending in search of new material. It 
a number strikes a writer's fancy, he' 
buys the song, rearranges it and pre- 
sents it to the impatient public. 
Imagine you are dancing the tan- 
talizing Samba; the routine is simple, 
the rhythm is very important. 
BASIC STEP: Start in regular dance * 
position. Start with the left foot, taking one step torward, 
bending knee twice.’ Down (count 1) Up (and) -Down 


. (2) Up (and). Repeat this step with right foot. Down 


(Count 3) Up. (and) Down (4+) Up 


(and ) 
iN ‘This step is very bouncy, thus the bend- 
7 ing of the knee levers the body. ‘The 


shoulder comes in the movement too, 
swing the left shoulder forward when 
the right foot is in action, and the right 
shoulder leads the left foot in the same 
way. 


VAI E VEM (Pendulum Step). Dance this in open or 
closed position. Start with left foot forward, take long 
sweeping step forward, bring right foot up to left quickly, 
(weight on right). Then return weight to left. Count (1) 
(and) (2) swinging back. Step back with right foot, tak- 
ing long sweeping step; bring back left foot quickly to 
right, thus weight is on left, then shift weight from left to 
right counting (3) (and) (4). 


CONVITE P’RA DANSAR (Invitation to a Dance). 


Start with arms bent at the elbow and palms up, the arms 


He 


photos: Walt Disney Studios 
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Sparkle your Holiday Party 


a "Saludos Amigos" brings new vogue to ballroom 


follow the feet, left foot forward, the L arm goes lett. 
Count (1) (and) (2), then reverse the step. Count (3) 
(and). (4). 


MEIA VOLTA (Half Turn). It is a turn in rhythm, 
weight forward on left toot, body 
leaning slightly to the left, using 
left foot as a pivot and give short 
pushes with right foot ‘as you go 
around. Count (1) (and) (2) 
(and) (3) (and) (4). Shift 
weight to right foot and repeat for 
a reverse turn. 


MAXIXE STEP. Dance the 
basic step, holding arms in Maxixe position, elbows bent, 
one hand cupped before the face, elbow resting on the other 
hand. Position of arms may,be shifted at each step. ‘The 
man dances in place, the woman circles around her partir. 


The Version danced by TVeloz and Yolanda 


‘The Samba is popularly called the South; American “Swing 
Dance.”’ Unlike the “rhumba” (“Son”) it does not feature 
hip movement as most of the action takes place above the 
waist. Couples bend to either side and there is a continual 
bending of the knees in rhythm (the 
bounce) throughout. The “Samba” is 
done both in closed and open positions. | 9 


BASIC STEP. Step forward with left 
foot to the count of one beat. Step 
diagonally in front of left foot with 
right foot to the count of one beat. Draw 
left foot to right foot, facing sideways 
‘to the count of two beats. Bend left on 


Original Drawings by Walt’ Disney 


first beat, to right on second, and again to left on third. 


SLIDE STEP. Step forward with Jeft foot to the count of 
one beat. Step ahead of left fooe with right foot to the 
count ot one beat. Draw left foot to 
right toot to the count of two beats. As 
vou step forward the back bends back- 
ward, and as you step back, vou bend 
torward. 


THE ROLL. Step forward with right 
foot to the count of one beat. Step in 
front of right foot, tacing slightly to the 
side to the count of one beat. Draw 
right foot to left foot, again turning to the side to the count 
of two beats. 


SWING STEP. 


count of one beat. 


Step to the left with right foot to the 
Step to the side with right toot to the 
count of one beat. (Quickly draw left 
toot to right foot, kicking it back on the 
fourth beat. 


THE BOUNCE, Feet together. Bend 
knees down and up to two beats. Jump 
to the side, bending knees and straight- 
ening up to the count of two beats. 


It must be remembered that the knees 
continually bend up and down regardless 
uf what step of the “Samba”’ is being done. This is the basic 
movement of this dance. 


All in all the Samba is a gay, swinging, bouncy. dance, 
quite in keeping with the holiday season. 


Veloz and Yolanda, popular ballroom team and exhibition dancers, show you the twists and turns, the lilt and sparkle of the Samba. The Samba 
descriptions by Miss Correia and Veloz and Yolanda come to our readers thru the courtesy of Mr. Rutgers Neilson, R.K.O. Radio Pictures. 
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~The essence of the Biblical spirit is captured by Miriam Marmein in 
this characterization of the Angel of the Annunciation. 


Miriam Marmein was brought up on the Bible. «In her 
early -teens, the many powerful parables in the Book of 
books stimulated her budding creative powers. The two 
references, “David danced before the Ark,” and ‘Miriam 
praised the Lord with singing and dancing,” intensified her 
growing reverence for the dance, her chosen field of artistic 
endeavor. 

It is not surprising, ther: dian in the full maturity of her 
personal life and at the height of her artistic career she 
should dance “The Life of Christ.” She presents this 
simple but majestic story step by step as it unfolds through 
the reactions of the characters who surrounded Christ trom 
His birth to His resurrection. 

The suite opens to the sweeping chords of Bach's 'Son: ata 
in IJ Major as the Angel of the Annunciation, divine mes- 
senger of birth, appears in cerulean blue vestments with iri- 
descent halo and surplice. ; 

And the Angel Gabriel was sent unto Mary and 
said, “Hail thou that art highly favored. ... Thou 
shalt bring forth a son .... which shall be called 
the Son of God.—The Bible. 

‘This is followed by an interpretation of the gentle 
Madonna adoring the Christ Child. She is dressed in deep 
rose garments trimmed with turquoise blue. “The music ts 


Bach. 


Now when Jesus was born there came Wise Men 
and saw the young Child with Mary, his mother, and 
presented him with gifts, gold, frankincense and 


myrhh.—The Bible. 


It was really the third episode. of this cycle, “Death of 
the First Born” that Miss Marmein created first. 

On Xmas Day she. was reading’ Matthew and came to 
the passage describing the “Slaughter of the Innocents.” 


Then Herod, the King, was exceedingly wroth and 


sent forth and slew all the children in Bethlehem 


from two years old and under.—The Bible. 


Tt struck Miss Marmein that this ancient tragedv was not 
unlike those of today. She saw a Bethlehem mother trying 


. to Sawe sher haby ‘frotn: rughless, slaughter: bythe swords of 


Behold the Glory 


An Interview with Miriam 
Marmein, Dancer and Mime 


Herod’s soldiers, even as the mothers today in war-torn 


Europe and the Orient try to save their loved ones. 

About a week later, strangely enough at a festive New 
Year's party, Miss Marmein again found herself thinking 
of that Bethlehem mother, only now her concept had taken 
on the epic quality of all motherhood. 

“Usually,” said. Miss Marmein, “I woo an idea for a 
dance for some time, letting the idea clatify and take shape 
slowly in my mind. I never force an idea. But this time 
it possessed me. | could hardly wait to start on it. I was 
up with the dawn, next morning. Colors flashed before my 
eves. Drum beats filled my ears in magnificent rhythms. | 
wrote them down. I dyed a costume that gorgeous deep, 
dark blood red that burned before my eves. I started to 
dance the Bethlehem mother. 
~ “T worked twelve hours without stopping. At the end of 
that time I found myself with a complete new dance drama. 
| decided to-use it on my coast to coast tour. “To my great 
surprise it proved the greatest dramatic success of my entire 
career. I decided then and there to create an entire Biblical 
Suite on the Life of Christ. 

“The next character | chose to show the Life of Christ 
through the characters that surrounded Him, was the wicked 
little intriguer Salome. 

“Herodias,. wife of Herod, had come under the public 
censure of John the Baptist for her unorthodox union with 
Herod. To revenge herself on the disciple of Christ, she 
connived with ‘her worthless daughter, Salome, to entrance 
Herod to the point where he would offer her anything she 
asked. ‘he beautiful but decadent Salome decided to per- 
form the voluptuous dance of the seven veils as the method 
of alluring Herod.” 

Swathed in diaphanous veils cai embroidered in gold, 
emeralds and pearls, Salome epitomizes the voluptuousness 
of the wicked Herod’s court. 

When Herod made a supper to his lords, the 
daughter of Herodias danced before them and 
pleased Herod, whereupon he promised to give her 
whatsoever she would ask and she said, “Give me 
John the Baptist’s head.”’—The Bible. 

The remainder of the dance deals with the effect that 
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this. gfuesome reward, has on Salome, herself. is 
_-symbolic of the agony and remorse that our misdeeds bring 
upon ourselves. As for John the Baptist, his influence con- 
tinued and grew a thousand fold after his untimely death. 

Said Miss Marmein with a twinkle in her eyes,*** The 
original Salome was probably the ancient version of our 
contemiporary strip tease. Naturally, good taste dictates 
considerable modification of this scene, but it struck me with 
great force that our disrobing night club sirens are direct 
descendants of the seductive Salome! 

“At my Summer Dance Theatre at Manomet, Mass., 
this past summer, | tried out the fifth number of this suite, 
the man possessed of seven devils. Here | depict a maniac 
and his cure. Intensive study of the gospels brought home 
to me how modern psychology, and psycho-therapy are un- 
covering the causes for physical, moral, emotional and 
mental ills that Jesus understood and coped with so mag- 
nificently.” 

The “Man Possessed of Seven Devils” is costumed al- 
most like a skeleton. ‘The color is grave-like green with 
brilliant yellow cloak. The musical setting is Brahms. 

And there met him a man with an unclean spirit, 
exceeding fierce ... + and Jesus rebuked the foul 
spirit and it came out of him and he arose clothed 
in his right mind.—The Bible. 

The note of humor so welcome in any program, even a 
Biblical one, is supplied by Martha, “cumbered with much 
serving, a worried, over-busy housewife tidying up her 
house and preparing dinner for “The master.”’ She is na- 
turally very much annoyed at the spiritual day dreaming of 
sister Mary. 

Judas Iscariot is the next character through whom we 
realize the life and teaching of Christ. Judas represents 
the worldly character, whose sins of greed, ambition and 
treachery really destroy only himself. This is done to De- 
bussy’s music. | 

And Satan entered into the heart of Judas Iscariot 
and he covenanted with the chief priests for thirty 
pieces of silver to deliver him. ... When he saw 
he was condemned, he repented himself and brought 
again the thirty pieces of silver, saying, “I have 
sinned in that I have betrayed innocent blood.” .. . 


and he went and hanged himself,—tThe Bible. 


Three striking characterizations from Miss Marmein's dance drama, “Behold the Glory’, based on episodes from the Bible. 
Marmein as the Mother Mary, in the center as the man possessed by seven devils, and on the right as Mary Magdelene. odesiall 


‘The crucilixion of Christ, the audience. experiences 
through the eves of Pilate’s wife, who sees all in a dream. 
This is done to Rachmaninoft's music. ‘The cotoring here 
is vermillion and chartreuse. 

And the wife of Pilate sent unto him, saying, “Have 
thou nothing to do with that just man for I have 
suffered many thing in a dream because of him. 


—The Bible. 


The sorrow and contrition of the world is given through 
the dance of Mary Magdelen at the tomb of Christ. She 
is costumed in “American Beauty” and rose. 

A stately and inspiring finale is eftected by the Angel ot 
Lords in white and gold proclaiming the glory of the first 
Faster and promise of life eternal. 

Brahm’s soul stirring music serves as the musical climax. 

Fear Not. . for I know that ye seek Jesus. 


... He is not here for HE IS RISEN.—The Bible. 


It is significant that Miss Marmein did this whole suite 
as a compulsion to express a deep emotional belief that the 
story of Christ was as real and important today as it was in 
Biblical times. 

‘That she is completely right is proven beyond doubt by 
the fact-that this suite has already proven itself one of her 
most popular programs. 

‘Then, too, in spite of all the-excursions the dance has 
taken into abstractions and superficialities, Miss Marmein 
has remained true to the teachings of her childhood under 
a mother who was a teacher at the Emerson School. Dance 
must have dramatic thought and substance. It must be 
concerned with lite and the things men live by. ‘There 
must never be any exploitation of technique, personality, 
costumes or effects. 

In dealing —_ a deep and human Message such as she 
wishes to give “Behold the Glory,” this philosophy of 
aesthetics is very - helpful in keeping the style simple, dra- 
matic, moving and above all, reverent. 

lt is a great feather:in the cap of the dance that it can 
boast this much needed spiritual tare in its repertoire. 

lf deep spiritual truths and religious beauty are to sui 
vive today, it will take the combined eftorts of the church, 
the school and the arts. It is good to know that the dance 
is on the job. 


On the left, Miss 
Constantine 
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A delightful! scene in "Stars on Ice” at the Center Theatre showing that phenomenal baby star, Twinkle 
Watts as Little Miss Muffet with Meryl Baxter as th> spider who changes into a P-ince Charming. 
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‘Skating as Dance and Theatre 


Only a few steps from the site of the old New York Hip- 
podrome is the “America’s First Ice Theatre,” The Radio 
City Centre Theatre. While it is not the intent here to be- 
little as pretty a piece of showmanship as Theatre Street has 
to offer, there is still alive a generation of skaters to whose 
ears the name Hippodrome spells ice, the stage, Charlotte, 
and that appropriately romantic theme, “Flirting at St. 
Moritz.” 

It is worthy of note that skating made one of its first 
serious assaults on Thespis in the- midst of World War 
One. The “assailants” were a group of skaters hailing trom 
Admiral’s Palast, Berlin, under the leadership of Charlotte, 
the “incomparable”, of the skating world of that epoch. 
Outside the Hippodrome was in the deep shadow cast by the 
Sixth Ave. Elevated, now relegated to service’ in World 
War Iwo. The Hippodrome had a deep stage equipped 
with an ice surface, but because it did not devote its entire 
performance to ice skating, it missed the chance of being 
a “Famous First” in the annals of skating. 

Theatrical skating in those bygone days seemed to be 
headed fer a great prosperity, largely inspired by the genius 
and talent of Charlotte. In the train of her success ‘at the 
Hippodrome asnumber of cabaret sized rinks, or tanks as 
they were called in those davs, came into being here and 
there across the country: Biltmore Hotel, New York; Ter- 
race and College Inn of Chicago ; Harlos and Portola 
Louvre on the West Coast. 

The post war ere of World War One carried 
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the blame for the sudden collapse of theatrical skating at 
that time. Aside from the “nite spots,” the Hippodrome 
had the only stage show using ice and skaters, and for some 
unknown-reason did not press the advantage of its priority. 
Among the “nite spots,” however, the theory was circulated 
that only the patronage of a drinking public ;could support 
skating shows and the cost of the necessary 7 

It is extremely pertinent for both skating and dancing to 
note that this collapse of the show place of skating rever- 
berated down through all amateur activities and every 
aspect of skating. No new rinks were built and many old 
ones closed, and this happened long before the slump of de- 
pression had set in. Finally, figure skating on enclosed rinks, 
across the length and breadth of the land, was limited to 
a small rink at 18st. Street, New York. With the col- 
lapse of the theatrical aspect of skating, the report went out 
to investing capital. that skating did not pay dividends. 
This was t6o chilling.a rumor for even skating to survive, 
it seems, although in the strict philosophy of amateurism 
this becomes difficult to explain. 

In the light of the recurrence of the debate on prohibi- 
tion, old time skaters will be justified in sighting the repeti- 
tiousness of history,,some may even predict the second col- 
lapse of theatrical skating and along with it, disastrous ef- 
fects throughout the whole activity. But the modern skater 
knows that the old rules do not operate anymore. This is 
A.D., Sonja Henie! She is the new and magical elixir that 
breaks all precedent and ushers in the miracle. Wars, de- 
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pressions, prohibitions, all must make way tor Sonja. Blithely 
she thrusts them aside, achieving the ultimate triumph ot all 
youthful femininity, the triple crown of the Olympics 
Hollywood, and a baronial lord and master. 

It is obvious that theatre is the wine most powertul 
in its eftect on skating and skaters. So when the Radio City 
Centre Theatre bills itself as “‘America’s First Ice Vheatre,” 
something has transpired to shake a skater completely vut 
of his icy groove. Let him attend. 

At times, skating has paid a slight though grudging tribute 
to its mother art, Dancing. The relationship has been some 
what reluctantly acknowledged on both sides, the oftspring 
making pretentions to spontaneous birth, the parent repudi- 
ating the child. Altogether, a disturbing air of illegitimacy 
prevails: Now to the astonishment of the reluctant parent, 
skating blooms forth with a theatre of its own. 

Through how many heart breaks has the American Dance 
struggled for a Dance Theatre? “For how many decades 
has it dreamed the dream of all dancers, an American Ballet, 
full blown and firmly established. Now almost as an aside. 
a matter of no consequence, Skating, that brat, achieves the 
impossible and in terms of the only proof that means any- 
thing to Broadway, e.ge gilt edge box ofhce returns, in 
season, out of season, consistently, and beyond all denying. 
Dancing may well ask, “How did the Kid. doit?” ‘The 
answer is, “Sonja.”’ 

This is a bit hard tor Daneing to take. Behold the 
greatest cultural jewels of Russia debouched upon this land, 
the Ballet under Diaghilev, Fokine; the great stars, Pavlova, 
Nijinsky, Mordkin, with 4a technical mastery only possible 
after centuries of refinement under the French and Italian 
systems. “Then, the great revolution in aesthetics and tech- 
niques appeared in all quarters of the globe, Isadora, Von 
Laban, St. Denis, all calling forth endless controversy and 
discussion in the public and the press. Dancers hungry in 
attics, but sticking to their guns; dancers jumping into 
Niagara Falls; and always the ery tor a Dance ‘Theatre, 
an American Ballet, by subsidy, by hook or crook, by the 
devil. But nothing happens. ‘Then the Brat does it. Skat- 
ing, that. child conceived beneath the rose, casually without 
caring gets its theatre, and how it goes! Can a dancer be 
expected to swallow that easily ? 


‘True the parent tried the same route, the movie route. 
‘The results were very good. ‘The public did respond im- 
mediately and the pictures are well -liked. (Pavlova had 
tried it long ago in “The Blind Girl ot Portict” but 
the result was tailure.) Perhaps Zorina’s pictures and the 
others, only meet the success they do, because the way has 
been paved tor America’s delight in sheer movement by 
Sonja, the darling of fortune, and her public., 

The conerete lesson that Dancing can léarn and perhaps 
has learned trom Skating and Sonja, is that the magical 
way to a Dance Theatre and a National Ballet is by popu- 
larizing the dance through the far-reaching medium of the 
movies. In the last resort, the Great American Public its 
the only patron that can be depended upon in this land. 
This is as it should be, the democratic way. ‘Make the 
public conscious of the dance through the movies as Sonja 
made it conscious ot skating, and the means tor a Dance 
‘Theatre and for dance art of all degree will be torthecominge. 

In the past vears dancing did great damage to its hope for 
a theatre in America by becoming ptychologically engrossed. 
lt was mumbling to itself. It had*no public which under- 
stood. its language. Highly introspective to begin with, it 
became introverted when it tound itself without an ade- 
quate outlet to a public of its own. Dancers attend! Sonja 
and the movies built rinks and skating clubs from coast to 
coast. It is asked, “What dancer and the movies ts going 
to electrify the whole of dancing into dynamic activity in 
the heart of the American public 2?” | 

Is skating sitting pretty? Yes, tor the moment. But in 
reality, in the midst of its phenomenal success in securing a 
‘Theatre and a public, a thing which the whole of dancing 
has been vainly struggling to do tor years, skating ts in 
danger of resting on its easily won laurels. 

Dancing, the parent, is going to win its public now, 
perhaps tor the very reason that skating has shewn how 
easily it-can be done by a Sonja and the movies. 

Then too, skating has opened wide its theatre to the 
dance, setting dance choreographers way above its own com- 
posers. It is already obvious that the dance has sacrificed 
skating quality to dance arrangement. This is dangerous 
for skating. 

(Continued on Page 24+) 


Left: The Three Rookies, Donald Arthur, Meryl Baxter and Neil Rose carry out manoeuvres on ice that constitutes one of the wittiest numbers in | 
the show. Center: Hertha Grossman, one of the beautiful and talented stars on ice who excites with her athletic vigor and flair. Right: Bob and 
Peggy Whight, a daring team which does breath taking adagio stunts while they skate blissfully on, just as though the ice wasn't slippery or hard. 
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| Dorothy Guy and Katherine Roberts in a dance interpretation of ' Le 
Jongleur de Notre Dame" given by the Atlanta Civic Ballet Company. 


photo: Arnold Genthe 


Dance-s of Saint Marks-in-the-Bowerie. in a Christian ritual dance, at 
the time when the church under the leadership of Rev. Norman Gutherie 
introduced the idea of religious dancing. 
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.ward religious and spiritual values. 


Dancing, the Needed 


Social ‘Tonic 


by IVAN NARODNY 


? 


Danving has been since the early nomadic era the most 
powerful moral stimulant of nations. Each succeeding epoch 
of history has proven the important role that this rhythmic 
elixir has played, but with us today it has fallen to the 
level of a mere amusement or hobby. 


It is high time to realize the danger of spreading calamity. 
We must counteract despair, not only with militaristic pow- 
er, but even more with proper mental forces such as timely 
dance and music. 


Dancing and music in the past were not only social enter- 
tainments, but psycho-dynamic tonics, reflecting the racial, 
cultural standards of the. times. ‘The ancient Uighur, 
Hindoo, Egyptian and Greek music and dance all mirrored 
the serious serenity and Arcadian abandon of their national 
culture. “The dance and music of the Middle Ages tunc- 
tioned as inspiration to the courage of militant knighthood, 
while those of the Renaissance reflected the aspiration to- 
‘There was a ‘mystic, 
animating power in the music and dance used as moral 
mediums in all past cycles of civilization, but now, with us, 
they have shrunk to insignificant entertainments. We at- 
tend concerts, operas, listen to radios and dance, simply to 
amuse ourselves. | 

Mythologies and religions of the past employed music and 
dance in their sacred rituals as potential forces for moral 
ends. ‘With the rise of the aristocratic era, classic music 


and dancing developed into great cultural mediums which 


played deciding roles during the past centuries, and became 
essential factors in civilized social life. But with the start 
of our industrial period, music and dancing deteriorated to 
the boulevardian level of Broadway shows, Hollywood 
movies, and coast to coast radio broadcasts, all reflecting. 
the distorted hysterical situation in which we find ourselves 
today. 


a 

With our great economic and political progress we have 
lost our normal moral balance and behave like deluded 
victims of boulevardian racketeers, simply because we lack 
the timely dance and music. Like’ regimented robots we 
listen to boring radio broadcasts, read formulated news and 
ignore the most important moral mediums. Our public is 
lacking in spiritual strength because the intuition-arousing 
aesthetics of music and dance have not been allowed to 
function. 


Music and dance supplied to the past civilized cycles a 
needed rythmic élixir that had an intrinsic moral effect, a 
marvelous soul stimulating effect in many ways. Rhythm 
in musical-choreographic. terms is of combined emotional 

id aesthetic values, because it is a kinetic stimulant to our 
pulsing organs. It is the mystic power of real evolution. 
In fact, rhythm is the genetic force of our intellect artd 
inspires all the animating ideas of a civilized life. Rhythm 
runs with a peculiar aesthetic magic through all the micro- 
cosmic and macro-cosmic manifestations of life. Energy in 
its essential nature is. nothing but an intensified accumula- 
tion of rhythmic tonics. In fact, all the organic life of nature 
proceeds on a rhythmic plane; we breathe, walk, speak. 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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Dance to 
An Interview with Muriel Welk 


by JOY RICHARDS 


Last summer at Brighton Beach 3,500 unwelcome inches 
were dropped trom ladies’ figures. VPhis was accomplished 
at Muriel Welk’s dancing classes conducted right on the 
sands of the beach. Certainly proves beyond a doubt that 
the delightful pastime ot dancing can also qualify as physical 
fitness ina big wavy. 

Muriel Welk -is 4n interesting young woman. In spite 
of golden hair, darkly lashed yrey green eyes, and delicately 
moulded tace and figure, she is a dynamo of physical ard 
mental energy. 

She was sent to dancing schools as a child because she, was 
underweight and had frequent colds. But soon she was 


voing to dancing school. because she loved it. She must 


have been good even that early because she won a schola 
ship in the Michel kokine School. She also worked with 
Swoboda, the Humphrey Weidman group, Ingeborg Torrup, 


and studied ballroom dancing on the side. She studied anat- 


omy at Brooklyn College and did a lot of thinking on her 
own about what dancing could do for the rank and file of 
people. Mrs. Harriet Fredericks, an aunt teaching physical 
education at City College, took helptul interest in hé: 
talented niece. 

She was a professional dancer when the opportunity came 
to teach at Oriental Beach. She’took the job because. it 
oftered a challange to make daneing a part of the ever) 
day person's lite. She taught children, adolescents, grown 
ups, and what's more, she faught them all kinds of dancing 
because she believes each type has something —— to 
offer inf building a beautiful expressive body. 

Later when the Coast Guard took over Manhattan and 
Oriental Beaches, the management came and watched \Mliss 


Little Peter is in no danger of being gobbled up by this wolf. 


What physical fitness ought to accomplish. This young lady literally 


floats with the clouds. Her name is Muriel Welk and she has been 
teaching fitness at beaches in the New York area. 


Welk’s classes for. a whole day. Uhey saw her ‘teach the 
first dancing steps to tiny tots trom. three to five, and make 
them love it. “They saw her teach the older youngsters and 
really make them dance. ‘The classes produced “Peter and 


TT eae 
the Walt’ at the end of the season. “The board watched 


her keep the interest’in adolescents and inspire grown ups 

and even middle aged-ladies to vet back their figures. 

watched her teach ballroom classes of six and seven hun- 

dred men and women. ‘They decided this was too im- 

portant to let even the war sidetrack, so it was made a 

permanent. feature at Brighton Beach, and stands today as 
(Continued on Page 26) 


They are playing ‘Peter and the Wolf” on the sands of Manhattan Beach, under 


the direction of Miss Welk. In the center, Miss Welk in the act of bringing health closer to the masses who take her classes. On the right, the 


youngest set takes its hair down. It's never too early to start, they think. 


photo: left: Herman Field: photos, center and, right: Dale Rooks, P.M. 
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NEGRO DANCE THEATRE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


principal, visiting a Wilson Williams’ pro- 
duction, let fall trom his tips the mot juste 
remarkable. | 
“This play is too perfect. 
fessional.’ | 
Later, when he 


It's foo proue 


ventured to inform his 


family of his intention to become a dancer,’ 


it turned the proverbial deaf ear, and coldly 
suggested Yale and medicine. Wilson 
agreed, nourishing the Machiavellian thought 
that he could be majoring in dramatics at 
Yale, while ostensibly busving himself with 
cadavers and microbes. The Machiavellian 
scheme failed. He let the cat out of the bag 
too soon, thereby excluding himself from 
Yale, and no doubt, in time, an M. D. 

When not performing, Mr. Williams wears 
horn-rimmed glasses. He adopted these ag 
twenty two to give him “an older, more pro- 
fessorial look.” This desire sprung from his 
association with production management on 
the program, “Music and Youth,” heard over 
station WNYC in New York. 

During this period, the voung man who 
wouldn't stop at horn-rimimed glasses to look 
professorial and a trifle more aged, taught 
music appreciation to teachers and lectured 
on “The Negro in the Dance” at the Harlem 
branch of the Y.M.C.A. Here he also taught 
dancing, and put on solo and group recitals. 

In 1940 we find Wilson Williams precipi- 
tating the present Negro ballet company by 
his excursion into print. In an article writ- 
ten by him called “Prelude to a Negro Ballet” 
he says, 

“Negro influences on the more ‘absolute 
forms of theatrical dancing have been visi- 
bly apparent for something more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter, beginning with Jean 
Aumer’s “Les Deux Creoles” (1806). There 


followed the gold Negro in ‘Scheherazade,’ 


the rnfluence of the Negro-Russian poet Push- 
‘kin, the Negro-inspired dances done by Doris 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Tamiris, the 
cakewalk in Martha Graham's ‘American 
Document,’ the Negro character obvious in 
the barkeep'’s dance in ‘Union Pacific’ by 
Massine, the Negro motifs contrived by 
Angna Enters for her ‘American Ballet 
Number 2.’ 

“The full force of the influence of Negro 
dance cannot be measured. 

“In spite of the wealth of material the 
Negro has to offer the dance, he has thus 
far been unable to make use of it himself. 
Except for a few distinctive works, the Negro 
dancer and choreographer has not fulhlled 
the promise indicated by‘his native talene. 

“Chief among the reasons for this fai ure 
Negro effort rather than accomplish- 
2. Persistent ac- 


are: 1. 
ment has been overpraised. 
claim of the negro as a natural dancer who 
does not need the training and strict disci- 
pline acknowledged necessary to the white 
Lack of a recognized school to 
academy to 


dancers. 3. 
function in the manner of an 
transpose the abundant native talent of tke 
necro dance and dancer into consciously crea- 
tive channels.” 

All- three of these points have been dealt 
with and surmounted by Mr. Wil'iam’s ef- 
fort of the last few vears. The conerete 
reality of the Negro Dance Company is the 
answer. This uphill struggle towards an 
embodied Negro art has been supported by 
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New Yorker 


“photo: Courtesy Hote 
The Hotel New Yorker has stars on ice galore 
and a beautiful and entertaining show built 
around them. 


a philosophy of life on which Wilson Wil- 
liam’s entire career as a dancer is based. 
This may be expressed in the words of 
Vakhtangov.’ 

“book at life and make that: your guide in 
creation. Let the theatre never consider 
itself as an end in itself. Let it always go 
hand in hand with the current of life and 
be a contribution to it as it receives its 
colour from it.” 

Mr. Williams, who believes that his life 
runs in cvcles, is about to enter another 
cycle with the launching of his company in 
January. He was born March 30, under 
the sign of Aries, the7Ram. Astrology 
claims for those born-amnder this sign the 
quality of leadership. So far Williams’ life 
has not given the lie to Astrology. 

The Negro Dance Company: is also for- 
tunate in its co-directors. 

Felecia Sorel, a unique personality and 
craftsman in the choreography of “blues,”’ 


has thrown in her lot with this company... 


She not only feels a great sympathy with the 
culture of the Negro peoples but also a cru- 
sader’s inclination to prosper their cause in 
the theatre. Her co-directorship with Wilson 
Williams proves a happy one. Miss Sorel 
has had éxperience with the Negro theatre 
before .in her work last year in Stuart 
Chaney's Negro version of “Helen of Troy.” 
She has also staged the dances for num- 
erous shows, among them, Mark Conn-lly's 
“The Two Bouquets,” “Evervwhere I Roam,” 
the Theatre Guild's “Jeremiah,” “Pins and 
Need'es” and the forthcoming Luft and Fon- 
taine production of “The Pirate.” She will 
be the only white dancer to appear with this 
company. 

At this point. in mid-November, there are 
six works scheduled, with others being 
planned. Anna’ Sokol4w, modern dancer, 
will appear in her own compositions. “Break- 
ing the [@e. This is described curtain- 
raiser. ’ Following Ice” are 
“El Amor Brnijo” (de Falla), choreography 


“Breaking the 


SKATING AS THEATRE 


(Continued from Page 21) 


To hold its theatre, skating must stick to 
its own domain and make rapid growth in 
depth, in content, and in finesse. It is going 
to be relentlessly paced by the parent, Dance, 
deep as the centuries and still starved for 
real success. Failing to develop quickty 
enough skating will be unable to hold its 
present enviable position with its public. It 
must grow up. Its public has been tolerant 
with it, as with the voung, but it is merciiess” 
with the child who becomes an adult and 
still continues to talk baby talk. 

The route to depth and content lies through 
finesse, that is technical perfection. Dancing 
has learned this lesson through long cen- 
turies of discipline. As 4 start, skating might 
give a thought to its basic nature, pay less 
attention to spinning, jumping, running 
around, and recall that the essence of skating 
is si.ent, effortless, mysterious movement. In 
this realm it has an art medium beyond com- 
pare. Let skaters look to this intrinsic qual- 
itv of skating and preserve it at all cost, 
against all destructive forces, however 


glamorous. 


by Gluck-Sandor, “St. James Infirmary” and 
“Dance Calinda,” choreography by Felicia 
Sorel, and two works by Mr. ‘Williams, 
“Prodigal Son” and “Spring Ritual.” 

“El Amor Brujo” is our friend “Love, the 
Magician,” and the well-known story con- 
cerns the Spanish lover who has to put up 
with some competition from a ghost who is 
finally exorcised. 

“Blues” are the basis for the ballet by 
Miss Sorel called “St. James Infirmary.” 


“Went down to St. James Infirmary, 

I saw my baby there, 

Stretched out on a long white table, 
So pale, so cold, so fair.” 

Her “Dance Calinda” is an-elaborate cos- 
tume ballet laid in New Orleans during an 
early 19th century Mardi Gras. The scen- 
ario, by Ridgely Torrence, a negro writer, 
is being kept mysteriously unrevealed, the 
better, we suppose, to dazzle the iminent 
audience. 

The scenario of Mr. William's “Prodigal 
Son” is no secret, however. It is as old as 
the Bible from which it was taken. This ts 
a great balletic theme, as witness at least 
three other contemporary productions on the 
same theme, one by David Lichine, one by 
Kurt Jooss and one by Gluck-Sandor. TAzs 
prodigal son's habitat is Beal Street in 
Nashpille, Tennessce, and the famous Beal 
St. blues are written into the score. 

“Spring Ritual” is a fertility dance. It is 
performed vearly by Negroes in the heart 
of the black belt. in Excambia County, Ala- 
bama. Mr. Williams bases his bal'et on the 
story of the black belt processional in Karl 
Carmen's book, “Stars Fell on Alabama.” 

It seems likely at this writing that Eugene 
Loring and Tamiris also may create new 
works for this company. 

The members of the company are voung, 
talented, of considerable experience, and 
wheleheartedly devoted to the interests of 
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SATIRE IN DANCE 
(Continued from Page 14) 


As the dance progressed, Miss 
showed visible signs of becomi,.g weary from 
much bosom-heaving, and that her feet were 
hurting from too much stamping. When 
their expressions of passion turned into a 
martyred “We ll stick this out to the end even 
if it kills us,” expression, the audience 
laughed loud and long. 

Many would-be comedians misunderstood 
the whole trend. The words “smart” and 
“sophisticated” were bandied about without 
any real understanding of their meaning. It 
came to the point that if they wore evening 
clothes and danced to semi-classic music their 
stvle was called. “smart.” They could not 
see below the surface. Comedy danecrts, 
using their same old “prat-falls” never chang- 
ing one step of their grotesquery, or giving 
it meaning, put on evening clothes, called 
their burlesques “satires” and labeled them- 
selves as smart and sophisticated. They 
thought the change of clothes would be the 
magic wand that would open for them the 
“higher realm" of the theatre. It never 
dawned on them that they were in reality 
perpetuating a fraud whether conscious or 
unconscious. As a matter of fact, they got 
nowhere in spite of their elegant clothes. 
Instead of taking the trouble to think it out 
and understand why, thev just wondered. 
Their great mistake was that thev under- 
estimated audiences in general. When an 
artist is performing in front of an audienee, 
a psvchic current is established between him 
and his audience. It is only because of this, 
that one can feel the temper of the audience 
while working. An experienced artist can 
know long before a number is ended whether 
or not the number is going over. This results 
from a definite thought transference between 
the audience and the artist. For the same 
reason, the audience is quick to sense anv 
insincerity on the part of the performer. 
It might give luke-warm response to one or 


Moore 


two things that the performer docs, but will 
forget him as soon as he leaves. An insin- 
cere performer is like a person who uses a 
lot of fine-sounding phrases but yet has no 
real understanding of what he its saying. 
Phat type of person is always transparent to 
even the midly discerning, and an audiences 
as a body is always discerning. It may not 
grasp just what is wrong, but it will defin- 
ite.y know that something is, and will con- 
sciously or unconsciously feel the insincerity 
and resent it. 

The answer is that he should go 
what attracts his attention or stirs his curt- 
sity and what gets an emotional response 
from himself first. In this way he is bound 
co hit the right subject. Coming from within 


atter 


‘himself, and from what he can respond to, 


he will have a greater understanding of his 
conception and be better able to interpret it 
iy’ satiric form. There is no such thing as an 
unworthy or insuthcient subject.. Treatment 
will either make it or break any theme. 
After the dancer has his idea, he should 
write it out in proper continuity until the 
IDEA is fully developed. When he has 
done this, he knows what he is after, and 


‘he is ready to go into a rehearsal hall to 
‘work out the choreography or dance form. 


Because he has already decided on the con- 
tinuity, that will suggest what stéps he should 


use to bring out the satire. He should not 


give it performance until he knows the 
routine so well that it is second nature to 
him. 

We understand that dance_ satire is a 


definite idea satirized thru the medium of 
movement. Distortion of bodily figure ts 
legitimate only if. it is necessary to bring 
out the satire, but not if it is created just 
to bring a laugh. That is the difference 
between a legitimate laugh and a laugh that 
is better not to get. The tvpe of laugh to get 
is one where the audience is laughing at 
what the satirist is doing rather than at him. 
The important thing then is to find an idea 
irround which to build the satire. The stu- 


-dent and the beginner will ask, “Idea? 
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Yes. 
But where? tow?’ 

He may be surprised to find when he does 
get ito pertormance that some things that 
seemed funny ia renearsal are not tunny 
front of an and vet other things 
that he did not intend to get laughs do get 
them. There is no way of accurately judg- 
ing comedy in rehearsal hall, vor even. com- 
pletely developing .it there. . But if the 
comedian gives himself time in performance, 
he will soon discover why certain things do 
not get over, and he also will learn how to 
right them. He will discover some things 
will gradually right themselves. This is the 
main reason why shows are taken out on the 
road to be “broken in” before thew are pre- 

(Continued on Page 27) 


audience, 


NEGRO DANCE 
(Continued trom Page 24) 
the Negro dance. This group is currenth 
engaged in taking a full measure and more 
of rehearsals, establishing new records for 
Wearing out practice clothes and shoes at 
a great rate. 
ranks ine-ude Marguerite Brislev, 
Mabel Hart, Lawaune Kennard, Toni Mid- 
dlebrook, Carmencita Romero, Dorothy 
Wiliams, on the distatt side. The masculine 
ranks are composed of Ricci Sarroga, whe 
also doubles as stage manager, Al Bledger. 
Edmund Cambridge, Richard James, Richard 
Bruce Nugent, Baill O'Neill Randolph 
Seott. In Ricci Sarcoga, the Negro Dance 
Company possesses a soloist of extraotdinary 
promise. His work ig outstanding for vigor, 
neatness, and emotional understanding. 
The company takés daily classes in ballet 
and modern technique from Anna Sokolow 


COMMUNIQUE 
(Continued trom Page 3) 
“When Ballet Came to New York” 
delightful fare, as dished out by the Lilhan 
Moore-Albertina Vitak combination on the 
Cooper Union Forum on November 20. Miss 
Moore danced and Miss Vitak commentated 
on a programme -descriptive of ballet in its 
Ikth to the 
Parade im 


and 


and 


evolutionary from the 

20th wenturvy. Phe Allied 
Song and Dance sponsered by the Russian 
War Relief at the Barbizon-Plaza on Novem- 
ber 20 was rich, robust stuff... On Nowem 


stages 


ber third the first issue of DANCK NEWS 
uppeared on the stands. It ts ealled a 
“Monthly Newspaper” and it ts published’ 
and edited bw Anatole Chuypevy. Lhe 


Duncanites ride agaim' shade of Isa 
dera must have been lurking with satisfac 


Lexington Y on November fourteenth 


and fitteenth, when Maria Thereva and her 
group of llelmconades, Anita Zahn. Kethi 
leen Plinm. and representatives from a dozen 


or so Dunean sehools held torth with a ste 


cesstul two-dav conterence and reeital pro 
vram A permanent Dunean committee has 
been established te co-ordinate the various 
Duncan schools throughout the wrens 


NOW, dears 
still around 


reader. if mv of Veo are 


heres wishing vou a MERRY 


KAMIN nooKsnop 


Offers a A'stinauished collection of Domesti- 
and imported Dance ‘Christmas Cards 


DECEMBER, 1942 


1345 - Ath Ave. (bet 55th & Séth Sts.) Cl 5-7955 
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PHYSICAL FITNESS 
(Continued from Page 23) 


ove of the full time dance programs that 
really shows what dancing can ao to build 
physical ftness and mora.e. 

it is interesting that the dancing is run 
as a beach attraction and admission to the 
beach permits you to attend classes without 
further expense. Of course, not everybody 
comes every day, and some want to gain 
weight while others want to lose it. - Some 
aie young, vigorous; others, middle aged 
and weak. But Miss Welk has done an 
extraordinary job of teaching this huge 
heterogeneous class and getting results from 
everybody. 

For instance, when you first come into the 
class, you only do an exercise once while the 
vetcrans do it eight times.’ Each class begins 
with a slow and easy approach and builds 
up. Peppy exercises. are followed by re- 
laxing ones and you can take all you want 
and then rest. No student is ever allowed 
to puff or strain. Miss Welk believes dancing 
should ‘always be a happy, reassuring ex- 
perience. Because it is an art with all the 
glamour and beauty of an art, it is superior 
in appeal and results to plain gymnastics. 

Miss Welk draws her exercises from every 
branch of dancing, but she always has a pur- 
pose in doing each and every one. She has 
dance exercises for your toes, your ankles, 
your knees, and every different part and 
muscle, all the way up to your forehead. Miss 
‘ Welk believes in letting the student in on ali 
her plans and purposes, and they work to- 
gether to remould the figure into slender 
strength and beauty. 

To keep up interest Miss Welk has dif- 
ferent, exercises for the same purpose; and 
to prevent fatigue she changes the exercises 
from your legs to your. arms, from your hips 
to your shoulders, from your back to your 
front, giving you a complete work out without 
wearing you out mentally or physically. 

An exercise done thoughtfully and com- 
pletely once is worth a dozen headless, care- 
less repetitions, Miss Welk believes. 

The student must have a doctor's certificate 
of health and sign a waiver to enter the 
class. From there on Miss Welk takes over. 
The students measure themselves and plan 
out just what they want to accomplish. All 
students need encouragement and inspiration. 
They also need the teacher's sincere and per- 
sonal interest. 

That Miss Welk gives her pupils these 
overtones is shown in the letters her pupils 
write to her. | 

From a middle aged matron who wanted 
reductions in special places. 

“Words can’t express what vour class has 
done for me physically and mentally. I have 
been doing health drills for many years on 
this beach but with very little results, and I 
am happy to say that up to now I have 
lost 3 inches in my waistline. What counts 
most is this. that the time I spend with vou 
I forget myself and that there is a terrible 
war. Thanking vou for what vou are doing 
for me and many others and hoping that I 
will be able to continue with you, I am” 


Mrs. G. B. Swartz 


A pupil who wanted figure control without 
weight reduction. 
“IT would like you to know that I have 


been simply thrilled with the form of exer- 
cise that your classes provide. In the few 
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‘that I 


weeks that | have attended I have really 
melted off a few inches in measurements al- 
though not in weight as yet. But it’s been 
such fun! You know, your classes are so 
exhilarating that it makes coming to the 
beach a ‘must.’ ”’ 

LILLIAN Rossow 


From a doctor's wife, a mother of twins. 

“Just a line to expresssmy appre@fation of 
your Physical Fitness Course given at Brigh- 
ton Beach this summer. The bar work gave 
me pleasure because it tapered off my figure. 
The work on the floor with dance patterns 
delighted me because it made me feel ‘light 
as a fairy’ again. It gave a zip to my whole 
day. May I add that the course has given 
me an insight into the various forms of 
dancing so that when I attend a dance re- 
cital I now understand the movements more 
thoroughly.” 

FRANCES LIEBOWIT7Z 


A student who wanted relaxation. 

“Having. spent my two week vacation re- 
cently at Brighton Beach I would like to 
thank you for your part in making it so 
much more enjovable. I attended vour danc- 
ing classes and under vour splendid teaching 
not only learneddances I had always wanted 
to know, but by re‘axing more thoroughly | 
Was more capable of enjoying my. vacation.” 

ADELINE WHITTIER 


A mother of four grown children. 

“| have tried-every sport but for some 
reason or other I have ended up feeling that 
I didn't get enough out of it. Since I have 
taken vour outdoor dancing lessons I feel 
am exhilarated. I find that every 
muscle in my body is limbered up without 
too much of a strain. My measurements are 
gradually getting smaller. I can walk and 
stand in better posture without the aid of 
a girdle. I find that I can consume the re- 
quircd amount of food for energy and still 
keep my weight down. I have enjoyed every 
lesson under vour supervision. You have 
been a great inspiration to me. So far I 
have not miss-d one lesson since I started 
and I hone to continue until the end of the 
season, which I hope will be continued in the 
fall. Many thanks for all vou have done to 
help m> and lots of good luck and health 
to you.” RuTH DENKER 


From a mother of a boy in the A.E.F. 
“Have lost two inches in both my stomach 
and thighs and one inch in my chest. As to 
my height I have grown 1!'5 inches. As 
this is the first vear 1 have taken the course, 
| want to say that I sure have enjoyed spend- 
ing every minute in your class. I am very 
envious of vour gracefulness and poise. How 
One person can work so perfectly is bévond 
my comprehension. Only for the fact that I 
see and have experienced my losses and 
gains, | would not believe any such story.” 

HELEN FRIEDMAN 


From a woman who had studied dancing 
as a child. ‘ 

“In short it is revelation to women who 
never dreamed that such an outlet could put 
them in a state of body and mind such as 
vour work does. I have been a resident of 
this community for about 17 vears and have 
made more or less a study of human nature in 
this community. I can assure you it is most 
gratifving to observe in a good many the 
grand change that has come over them as a 
result of your dancing class. Todav, these 
very folks arise as early as 6 A. M. to do 


order to be on 


household duties in 
time tor your 11 A. M. class.” 
HELEN ZIMMERMAN 


their 


This whole family came to cf¥ss (except 
the husband). 

“As you know I have been in every class 
you have conducted at Manhattan Beach so 
| know how wonderful they are. I have 
even been able to improve my husband's pos- 
ture by showing him some of the corrective 
exercises you taught us. So you can see 
what far reaching results vour efforts have. 
Thank vou for a happy healthy summer and 
an improved ‘this-a’ and ‘that-a.’ ” 

Terry WHOHL 


Miss Welk believes ballroom dancing espe- 
cially important in health and figure build- 
ing. In the first place, it is such fun. It's 
a natural social activity between the sexes; 
it uses the natural walking movement as the 
basic step, and can be a hobby through a 
whole lifetime, as it always can be adjusted 
to your age and vitality. 

Miss Welk conducted contests in ballroom 
dancing and introduced the song and dance 
“The American Way.” She taught all the 
new dances as they came out and kept young 
and old all agog about the figure they cut 
on the ballroom floor. _ 

Like a true pedagogue, Miss Welk was 
always inventing new schemes to interest and 
inspire her students. 

For instance, she cooperated with the art 
teacher at the beach by going over and danc- 
ing and posing for the art classes. Then 
she encouraged her dance students to attend 
the art class and sketch. It was amazing 
how sketching a good dancer improved their 
own dancing in line and movement. It was 
even more amazing how interested the stu- 
dent became in the art class, and how well 
they sketched by the end of the summer. 

Before I left Miss Welk I asked her to 
give us one good dance exercise to keep 
our figures, and here it is. 


ADAGIO EXERCISE in 3/4 time for Re- 
laxation, Body Control, Posture ‘and 
Figure Improvement. 

There are three degrees of carriage: the 
two extremes, tension and complete relaxa- 
tion, and the middle course of CONTROL. 
This exercise utilizes all three, with the final 


‘aim being posture and figure improvement 


with perfect body control. 


a. Reaching for the Moon: (tension) 
6 counts. 
Elongate your body as much as possible by 
lifting the lower ribs off the ‘pelvic girdle 


_(pop the upper off the lower portion of the 


body). Head erect, spine stretched, arms 
elevated, rise on toes. This tends to narrow 
the waist and stretch out al! the kinks. 
b. Body Curl: (Relaxation) 6 counts. 
Relaxing every muscle and joint simultane- 
ously, gradually sink forward from the waist, 
being sure to relax fro 
neck, which ‘is the greatest: point of tension. 
Also, bend vour khees and drop your lower 
(Continued on Page 29) | 
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the nape of the 
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SATIRE IN THE DANCE 
(Continued from Page 24) 


sented for critical consumption on Broadwéy. 
However, in spite of tne tact tnat the dance 
satire migat not be as strong at its first 
piese.itauon as might be hoped, the sinccre 
treatment of the idea coupled with the good 
cnoreograpaic background wil, put it across. 

The stuacnt and the beginncr often won- 
der about an original stvle and how it is 


developed. They wonder what they can 
consciously go after to make their style 
different from others. The answer ts 


NOTHING. Style is a thing that is a product 
of the gradual development of personality 1.1 
your work. It is \ike watching a baby whom 
you sce grow up day by dav. You know 
the baby is growing but you don’t actually 
notice the process. If what you do is a 
true expression of your own feeling and 
comes from within yourself it will definitely 
lead vou to a style that will be yours and 
vours only. I remember discussing just this 
point with Fannie Brice at one time. 
said you go on working, deyeloping, and one 
dav, perhaps even after years, you come to 
the realization that you have it, and once 
you have it, you can never lose it. It has 
become an integral part of vour art. 

_ But now we come to the most important 
question of all. Who are the dancers that 
should go in for satire or comedy? The 
answer is, only those who feel a definite urge 
to satirize the things they see and meet 
around them. No dancer should go into it 
because a teacher or frietid advisés it, or 
because he feels that it will lead to lucrative 
remuneration. These motives are bound to 
lead to failure. However, if one possesses 
an urge to satirize thru dance form, he must 
not onlv have a genuine love.of dancing to 
start with, but he must also take a thorough 
training in that field if he is to use it as a 
medium for his comic sense. 


She 


puts on an air of braggadocio to cover his 
deficiency is too well known to necd further 
comment. In his satire on a Ballroom Team, 
Mr. Bolger paints just this character sketch 
of the male member of the team. He dances 
the number alone, but by his pantomime one 
can easily see what his voung lady partner 
is supposed to be doing. He comes on, king 
of all he surveys and de-‘usions of grandeur 
stamped even in his very walk. By the way 
he leads his partner on, it is obvious that 
she means nothing to him and that he is 
using her just as a foil for his “glorious 
self.” It is also obvious, however, that the 
audience thinks quite the opposite. There is 
the point for his satire. There are none so 
blind as those who will not see, and he re- 
fuses to see that it is she who is responsible 
for the ahs and ohs and the applause. To- 
wards the end of the dance he throws the 
voung lady high into the air and catches 
her as she comes down. He throws her 
again, and by waiting longer to catch her 
vou have visions of her having been thrown 
much higher. The third time, with a tre- 
mendous heave he throws her again, and 
this time so high that he almost gocs into 
a back bend as he watches her soar higher 
and higher. He waits for her to come down. 
She doesn't. She's caught in the flys of 
course and will probably have to be extri- 
cated. He looks disgusted and shrugs at the 
audience implying, “Well, what else can vou 
expect from such a dumbbell.” He makes 
his exit bowing to his “adoring public,” at 
the same time giving the impression that he 
feels that were it not for his presence and 
his great talent, what with his partner re- 
fusing to come down, the act wou'd certainh 
have gone to pot. 

He made, me feel while listening to him 
that he had: not vet begun to do all that he 
felt and wanted de, even though the 
audiences had already accepted his work as 
complete. As I stood in the wings watching 


to 


Alexis Rotov was born in Russia and came 
to the United States when he was five years 
old. He began studying dancing almost im- 
mediately after arriving in this country. His 
first training was in the Duncan method and 
in the Dalcroze school of eurythmics. He 
later studied ballet with Clustine, in the Pav- 
lowa school at the N. Y. Hippodrome. Pav- 
lowa for whom he had danced gave him a 
scholarship in the school. Although Clustine 
taught, she came in several times a week to 
supervise. Later he studied wiith Alberteri, 
Oumansky, Fokine, Proebrajenska and last 
with Mikhail Mordkin. He toured the United 
States with the Mordkin Russian Ballet, ap- 
pearing with such principal dancers as Vera 
Nemtchinova, Hilda Butsova and Pierre Viad- 
imiroff. He always showed a marked interest 
in the satiric, and often at rest periods dur- 
ing rehearsals he would satirize the famous 


ALEXIS 


ROTOV_ 


dancers of the world much to the amuse- 
ment of the members of the Mordkin com- 
pany. After several seasons with the Russian 
Ballet he decided to go into the popular 
theatre with his dance satires. (He is one of 
the few dancing comedians before the public 
today who has had a thorough background 
in the classic dance. :Critics never fail ‘o 
remark in their notices that as well as being 
a gifted comedian, Mr. Rotov is definitely a 
fine dancer, employing in his medium all the 
great tradition of the classic dance.) He 
has appeared at the Radio City Music Hall, 
The Roxy Theatre, the Paramount, Rex and 
Gaumont Palace Theatres in Paris, and ir 
the important Music Halls of London, Rome, 
the Casino at Monte Carlo. Several seasons 
ago he toured Russia for three and a half 
months appearing in Leningrad, Moscow and 
Kiev. 


One of the best examples of a contemporary 


artist possessing these qualities is Mr. Ray — 


Bolger. Though his specialty is tap dancing, 
he has a great love for all dance forms and 
a deeper understanding of dance techniques 
than one might suspect. I talked with him 
many times in his dressing room during the 
run of On Your Toes on just that subject. 
His approach to the satiric dance usually 
is psychological, playing on a human fraility 
which one meets everywhere in everyday life. 
The pattern of the insufhcient person who 
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DECEMPER, 


him. F_ knew that future audiences would be 


even more surprised at the greatness of his 
scope. His work this season in By Jupiter 
proves just that, and he has not even vet run 
his full gamut. It is his honest approach to 
dance, to theatre, to himself as an artist, as 
well as sheer physical labor that have been 
responsible for his success. It will encourage 
beginners to know that when Bolger first 
started, he was cancelled after a first per- 
formance. at a theatre in upper New York 
State. 


Alexis Rotov dancing “The Portrait of a Con- 
tinental Officer Waltzing’ described below. . 
As an illusiration to the 
structure in the development of a 
satire, | will describe one of my. own num- 
bers Portrait of a Continental Ojtheer Waltz 
ing. In it the othcer wears a military 
tights, and the boots of a Huzzar. A large 
‘avalry sabre is at his side, and a monocce 
in his eve. He enters a ballroom giving the 
impression that he thinks himself so grand, 
the ladies will swoon for sheer delight at the 
sight of him. He asks a lady to dance with 
him. She refuses. He looks more ineredu- 
lous than disappointed. He asks another ladv, 
tice makes a tace at 
her when she is obviously not looking (just 


physical 
dance 


show 


coat, 


and she, too, retuses. 


as bovs do behind teacher's back) 
time catch 
He sa.utes, shrugs his shoulders, and 


but she turns about just in to 
him. 
decides to dance alone. He begins to waltz, 
and the movement causes the sabre which ts 
hanging at his side to travel to the tront. 
Hle tries to kick it 
aside, smiling at the guests at the same time. 


He must preserve his othcial dignity at all 


Ile almost trips over it. 


costs. As he dances, the sword continually 
gets in his wav, and the monocle keeps drop- 
ping out of his By this time he is 
visibly struggling to maintain his elf campo- 


sure. 


eve. 


He is obvious'y annoved as he keeps 
putting the monocle back in his eve and ad- 
justing his sword. The waltz gets taster 
and wilder. He takes a quick pirouette and 
stops with a stamp of his foot. -Fhe pirouette 
has given the sword the momentum to swing 
around, and.on the beat after he stops the 
smacks him a’ wal'op from behind. 
He adjusts the sword and the monocle again 
and repeats the pirouette. The same thing . 
happens. By this time. to hide his chagrin, 
he begins to turn place. The 
faster he goes, the faster the sword travels 
around the belt at his waist. He tries to get 
hold of it, almost as a dog docs when chas- 
ing his tail. He finally stops knowing the 
sword will land with a clunk at his side 
when he does, kicks it up into his hand, pre- 
tends to see someone. off stage, waves to him 
and goes off as though nothing had hap- — 
pened, feeling sure that his dignity still re- 
mains intact. 


sword 


quickly in 
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_of evolution in psychical terms. 


THE NEEDED SOCIAL TONIC 
(Continued from Page 22) 


laugh and weep rhythmically ;\our heart beats 
rhythmically. 

The function of nerve centers and braiv 
is a microrhythmic movement of fibers and 
molecules. Love is a rhythmic manifestation 
Thus music 
and dancing as outstanding rhythmic forces 
have a deciding psycho-dynamic power on 
our mind and action. Art without rhythm 
is an empty display of inner energy. It is 
only through’the difference in rhythmic pat- 
terns that a tone becomes a dance music, a 
love song, or a hymn. In other words, rhy- 
thmie action is an essential inner tonic for 
our mental and physical strength. 


Since we. lack deep intuitive rhythmic 
dance and music in our lives today, we be- 
have like wire-pulled puppets in our social 
and political affairs. We have progressed 
industrially and economically,’ but we have 
remained backward nomads in our aesthetic 
and cultural life because of an° arhythmic 
pattern in all our urban affairs. Note the 
noise of the subway, our motor cars, aero- 
planes, radio broadcasts and social vogues. 
With the loss of rbythmic nature in our 
superficial affairs, we have lost our rhythmic 
arts, of which music and dance play the de- 
ciding roles. Our taste has become stale. 
mechanical make- 
inch-stick 


our emotions, “shrunk to 
shifts, and our mental 
orders, so that we are.easy mediums to al! 
the mesmeric tricks of public pounders. no 
better than the Old World masses and their 
dictators. Marching on such’ mechanized 
roads we have become nothing but helpless 
mediums, without the needed rhythmic tonic 
to set our own rhythm and patterns of life. 


focus to 


Music and dancing were emploved by the 
Egyptians at home, in social festivals, on the 
occasion of marriage, birth, death, in| war 
and in the temples. Their folk dances were 
as ficry and gay as the temperament of 
their race. Being. worshippers of all the 
celestial bodies, the Egyptians practiced in 
their temples certain astronomical ballets. 
Queen Cleopatra was so fond of dancing that 
she, herself, gave performances in dim!'y 
lighted temples to encourage the worshippers 
to support her reforms. 

According to the Indian religious doctrine 
the gods danced as the stars dance in the 
sky. The Buddhistic religion has emphasized 


dancing as a divine; part of rituals, the magic 


medium for spiritual communion. 

The ancient Chinese philosophers recom- 
mended dancing to strengthen the human 
body and mind. A great stimulant to the 
public to defend their country was the 
Chinese Sword Dance, which was developed 
to a historic ballet-pantomime and performed 
on’ special critical occasions. 

In Greece the dance was considered as 
the essential feature of all mystic powers of 
‘life, so that it was performed at home, in 
social gatherings, in ceremonial public meet- 
ings and in temples. Plato praised the danée 
as not only the most reliab’e weapon in war- 
fare but as an elevating power in evervday 


_ lite. With dance the Greeks developed such 


beautiful bodies that they no longer needed 
to hide their plastic with garments. 
There were the famous: Pyrrhic dances, the 


lines 


Cordax dances, the Dionvsian and Elcusian 
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‘spiritual 


About ten years ago Ruth St. Denis decided to 
devote her tim? to ‘starting a religious dance. 
movement in the United States. She inaugur- 
ated weekly meetings in her studio ‘at which 
religious dances of all cultures were p-esented. 
She form2d a Temple Dance Group which 
danced with her in programs of the religious 
dance. Her efforts culminated in @ gorgeous 
religious dance spectacle at the Riverside 
Chu ch. Sho formed subsequent groups of 
Temple dancers at Adelphi College and the 
Truth Center. The photograph above shows Miss 
St. Denis with her Temple Dancers. 


Mysteries and also the Rondes, all we! 
known public ceremonies to develop the 
spiritual strength of the Greeks. 


Folk dances have been the greatest moral 
stimulants from the early nomadic age until 
today. The well known Spanish fo'k dances 
such as the Boleros, the Jotas, and the Zor- 
ongos have been considered the outstanding 
public expressions, especially in critical times 
of the country. In the same way the Irish 
Jig, the Scotch Sword Dances and the Eng- 
lish Morris Dances have been used as mystic 
means of social stimulation. The Russian folk 
dances reficct the racial character and serve 
as special spiritual tonics in thetr displays. 
Thus the dances of the Ukranian, Crimear 
and Caucasus regions are outspokenly .ro- 
mantic and epic; those of Siberia and Volgx 
regions, tragic and heroic. Even the wide- 
spread old social dances such as the Minuet» 
and Gavottes had their intrinsic power te 
arouse emotions. 


To a great extent we have drifted to a 
prevailing chaotic state by ignoring the timelv 
stimulation of dance and = musie. 
We have lost the mystic spring of rhvthmie 
aesthetics, the soul stimulating role of dance 
and music and, therefore. behave like lost 
wanderers'in wilderness. Our unrhythmic and 
unmelodic dances and® music, swings, jazzes 
jigs and svneopated concoctions, have left us 
easy vie ims to all kinds of boulevardia»- 
pushes, délysions and despairs. 


Phe subconscious craving of the contem 


porary social soul is for rhythmic tonic. Our 
intuiticnal and emotional impulses cfy ous 
for timely psychical stimulants, timely sooth- 
ing drops for the soul. We are on the verge 
of a volcanic social evcke, which can be best 
overcome by proper moral means such as 
stimulating dance and music can provide 
far better than the elaborately planned politi- 
cal pushes. The mad political potentates are 
using air for murder and destruction. when 
we should use air for effective mental means 
in music and dance. These can be raised to 
new foating magic. to an actual levitating 
plane in our Subjective selvcs and thus fune- 
tion to relieve our epidemic -of aryvthmie 
madness, 


There is something so disappointing in our 
modern music and dance, that we should 
look for immediate help not only in revived 
fo'k arts and classic creations, but also in 
the ignored attempts of many of our good 
modern composers. The chief drawback of 
music, today is the lack of right rhythmic 
charad@jer and symbolic substance. The 
themes have neither emotional images nor 
intuitional sparks. There is only the sophisti- 
cated slant to be found in the prevailing 
vogucs of shops and show places. This ir- 
ritates the intrinsic side of the social soul 
in a way that neither the principles of folk 
arts nor the classic rhythmic rules ever did. 
The tolk dance or folk song. for instance, 
reflected the symbolic side of nature; sun- 
shine, rain, winds, birds and rhythm of rural 
lite. Consequently, we must find something 
rhythmic, melodic and = symbolic our 
mechanical, urban atmosphere. Our noisy 
streets, hysterical hurry and unmelodic arti- 
ficial life must be somehow connected with 
timely aesthetic images and ironical rhythmic 
designs. The sophisticate’ side of music and 
dance with its bouleva: 1 tendency has be- 
come 4 serious problem ' our moral sense. 
Our modern dance and music masters should 
realize the situation and make an immediate 
change, even as a number of living Russian 
composers and dancers have done. I merely 
need to mention the fact that the Moscow 
ballet dances the compositions of Gliere, 
McDowell and Farewell, and the Red Army 
camps perform dances t) music of Sibelius 
and Whithorne, simply because these compo- 
sitions give a timely moral tonic. 


Since we are living-in a evcle. of cosmic 
aesthetic ideals, dance - should become a 
pioneer art in the new era, with all past 
isolated national characteristics melting into 
one new world rhythmic tonic. We live today 
in an era in which aesthetics are melting 
from the folk arts to the universal ideal of 
a cosmo-dynamic tomorrow. From a racial 
rural atmosphere we have reached the door 
of a common urbanized age with a craving 
for a cosmic rhythmic elixir. As a motor 
car of America has become a_ vehicle for 
France, Russia and China, thus a cosmo-rhy- 
thmic dance of Russia should stimulate an 
American, Spaniard or Frenchman. As in 
the past when dance was a vital stimulant 
to the nomadic nations, now it should be the 
same and even more to us, a kind of rhythmic 
ritual in terms of today. School, stage and 
altar should. be transformed into the new 
cultural cores of nations, with economics and 
ropes of our 


politics as the mere outside 


eivilly ation, 
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KING AND BALLERINA 


(Continued from Page 13) 


danseuse, had disappeared along with the 
ballet master. In a letter to one of his 
friends the king expressed his irritation: 

“| am very happy to be rid of this extraya- 
gant boy. But it is highly annoving that 
Roland has run off with him.” 

He wrote an article about the pair and 
took pains to sce that it was published in 
Berlin, Paris and London newspapers. In 
this article, it was falsely pretended that the 
directors of the Berlin Opera had driven 
Poitiers out. A not very roval revenge! 

In the meantime the king had commanded 
his envoy in Paris to engage a new ballet 
master immediately and in addition two 
premiere ballerinas. ‘This time, he received 
the best voung ballet master who could pos- 
sibly have been found in Paris, Jean-Barthe- 
lemy Lany. When, four vears later, Lany 
returned to Paris, he became ballet 
master of the Paris Opera and won great 
fame as a creator of ballets, as a teacher of 
the dance, and for breathing new life inte 
ballet. 

Lany brought with him his sister Madel- 
eine. She was then scarcely 15 years old. 
‘Twenty years later, she was considcred the 


“first woman dancer of all Europe, at least 
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second to Therese Vestris. 


The king at ones 
perceived the outstanding ability of the 
couple. The day after their appearance he 
wrote to his sister, the Marquise de Bay- 
reuth, “Lany is undeniably one of the great- 
est dance personalities in Europe; his sister, 
though still almost a child, dances with flaw- 
less precisron.” 

Much more important for the king, how- 
ever, was the fact that, finally, Barbara Cam- 
panini, known as La Barbarina, was en- 
gaged -for Berlin, the ballerina who for a 
long time had been the object of his interest. 
The king had no idea what trouble was in 
store for him. This young Italian ballerina 
had come to Paris four years before at the 
age of 18, with her teacher Antonio Rinaldi, 
called Fossano. Barbarina, with her over- 
whelming temperament, her enchanting care- 
less grace, and Fossane, whom Noverre long 
remembered as the “most spirited of the 
comique dancers,” took Paris by storm. They 


showed the audience of the Paris Opera 


something altogether new, Italian burlesque 
dance pantomimes combining acrobatic leap- 
ing with the burlesque fun of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte. Barbarina especially fascinated 
her public with her springing technique. She 
was the first woman ever to execute the En- 
trechat a huit. Interest in this beautiful gir! 
with the large dark eyes increased with the 
spread of “scandales intimes” about her 
throughout the French capital.. 


From Paris, Barbarina visited London sev- 


eral times, and each time her fame grew 


greater. In London studied serious 
dances and was then as successful in serious 
ballets as in her comic dancing. 

M. de Chambricr, the Prussian representa- 
tive in Paris, had for a long time wished to 
engage this danseuse for Berlin. Finally, in 
autumn 1743, he succeeded in drawing up a 
contract with her to come to Berlin in Feb- 
ruary 1744. She had previously contracted 
to dance in Venice during the Carnival. 


But once again, Frederick of Prussia, this 


great friend of the Muses and ballerinas,” 
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Sketch of Marianne Cochois, 18th Century bat® 
lerina, by C. B. Glassbach. 


Was cause to fly into a rage about a 
member of his ballet. Barbariva did not, as 
it happened, travel alone from Paris to 
Venice, but with her newest friend, voung 
Lord Stuart Mackenzie. When the time for 
her trip to Berlin approached, she found that 
she did not wish to leave Venice and her 
attractive Lord. She simply declared that 
the contract was not binding. 

But now the angry king showed his hand. 
He ordered his eavov in Venice to negotiate 
with the government there. At .the same 
time he ordcred his envov in Vienna, 
concerter avec | Ambassadeur de Venise sur 
les movens de faire venir cette créature sire- 
ment.” When the government’ of Venice 
seemed reluctant to become invo'ved in this 
quarrel, the king arrested a Venetian envoy 
who happened to be traveling through Prus- 
sia. Then at last, Venice declared her readi- 
ness to help the king. 

Barbarina was brought to the Austrian 
border under guard of a Venetian cavalry 
company. There, a representative of the 
king offered his services in the most gallant 
and flattering manner imaginable. He was 
ordered to treat the dariseuse as politely and 
diplomatical'y as possible and to make her 
long travel pleasant and comfortable. She 
arrived in Berlin none the worse for travel. 
Five davs later she danced before the king 
for the first time. She entranced Frederick 
as well as the entire audience. The king 
ordered a new contract to be prescnted to 
her in which the clause dealing with her 
vearly salary was left blank: she wos to 
name her own figure.~ She was not modest. 


“de 


the rumor of an intimacy between 
the king and the dancer penetrated even the 
court .of Stockholm. The crown princess of 


Sweden, the Prussian king's sister, wrote to 


Soon 


her vounger brother, “Tell me, confidentially, - 


is it true that .the king has fallen in love 
with Barbarina? After all, I suspceted it 
before my departure from Berlin.” 

At the same time, Lanv, the ballet master, 
engaged four male dancers from Paris. 
Among them Jean-Georges Noverre, who a 
few vears later became the greatest dance 


creator of the century. At that time the 
Berlin Opera had a dance ensemble of such 
excellence and such vouth (Lany Bar- 
barina 24, Cochois 20, Madeleine 16, No- 
verre 17) as was never to be seen in Berlin 


» 
m/s 


again. 

With this dance troupe, Lany was able to 
dare semething utterly unheard of in Berlin. 
Ite performed the ballet 
the first “ballet d'action” in the -history of 
modern theatrical dancing, created and pro-° 
duced by Marie Salle in London in 1734. 
This ballet presented the story of the sculp- 
whe fell in love with his own creation 
and who, with the help of the goddess 
Venus, brought the statue:to life. A con- 
temporary report described how Barbarina 
as the statue came to lite. “She began to 
stir, and the movement increased in intensity 
like a spark which 


spreads about until it bursts inte flame.” 


god-'ike 


The Berlin ballet: had successfully passed 


its crucial test. 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 


(Con'inued from Page 26) 


jaw in 
literal ooze 


to allow all of the tension to 
out ot the body. Fintsh, Sit- 
This rids the body and mind 


order 


ting on heels. 

of that “pent up feeling.” 

Building Goold Posture: (correction) 
12 counts. 

Place weight on outer arches, knees 
straightened, bringing them directly over heels, 
hips directly over knees, buttogks drawn utr 
der, with hips, neck and shoulders relaxed 
slightly, head high, arms elevated. All the 
while visualize vour spine pressing against 
an imaginary wall. Fit each part inte. its 
proper place, building from the foundation 
up, while raising the body gradually to per- 
fect alignment. .This makes for fine posture 
and will acquaint vou with the many musels 


that must be controlled. 


d. Controlled Dance Movement: (Control) 
i.e. (photograph) 18 counts. 

Rise on the balls of the feet being sure to 
place the weight on the outer arch. Walk 
forward six counting three to each 
movement and drawing the buttocks tightly 


steps 


under. Bend the knees slightly as vou lift 
the leg from the hip and reach the toe. The 
walk is that ofa tight-rope walker care- 


fully picking her way along a rope. 
e. Breath Control and: Body Elongation: 
6 counts. | ‘ 
Breathe deeply, pulling the diaphragm up 
and expanding the ribs as vou GROW to 
vour fullest height, straighten knees, 
head is back, stretch the spine dnd lift: as 
high as vou can, imagining vou are trving te 
grow at least two inches. Breathe deeply in 
order to replenish the supply of fresh ai 


Vour 


and then expel the stale air. 


Nore: This exercise should be repeated five 
times from beginning to end on the first day 
and gradually increased daily until you can 
fifteen times with ease. Never over 
You know best how much you can 
Remember also 


de it 
take, so judge accordingly. 
net to be too kind to vourself, as you may 
actually be inconsiderate of vour own physt- 
cal needs, thus doing vourself an tmyjustice. 
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Never Knowingly Undersold 


Extends - 
NATIONAL 
CG DISTRIBUTORS 
FOOTWEAR 


PRACTICAL GIFTS FOR THE DANCER 


Your dancing gift is solved when you obtain it at Baum’s — 
where efficient service and cooperative understanding are as much 
an institution as are tinsel and evergreen on December 25th. 


106-114 South Street Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Best H oli day Wishes 
Selva & Sons, Inc. 


209 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
NEWARK BRANCH — 4 WARREN STREET 


AMERICAN BALLET 
(Continued from Page 12 
Paul Kwartin, Mary Davis, _—— Rose. 
Josephine Grithn. 

The members of the American Ballet now 
associated with the New Opera Company 
are: Gisella Caccialanza, William Dollar, 
Mary Ellen, -Elise Reiman, Yvonne Patter- 
son, Anna Barlow, Margit De Kova, Arlene 
Garver, Pauline Goddard, Georgia Hiden, . 
Miriam Orek, Mary Jane Shea, Beatrice 
Tompkins, Jane Ward, Nora White, Todd 
Bolender, Douglas Coudy, Baret Cummings, 
Nicolas Magellanes, Frank Moncion, Stanley 
Zompakos, Herbert Bliss, Jean Faust, Joyce 
Hill, Phyllis Hill, Jane Ward, Yovonne Ti- 

bor, Julia Harvarth, Sonia Orlova, Jack 
Gansert, Jose Limon, Lillian Laness, Anna 
Wiman. 

Tschaikowsky's “The Queen of Spades” 
with Emil Cooper conducting, will be the 
next ballet to be presented. 

We are, looking forward with pleasure to 
the New Opera Company's next program of 
the sister arts of song, drama and dance. 


RAINBOW ROOM 


(Continued from Page 11) 
accents; sweet bands, hot bands, rumba 


bands: and of course, dancers of all kinds 
and varieties. 

“I think Mr. Rov likes his dancers to be 
either very beautiful or very funny. At our 
try-out my partner, Bentley Stone, and I did 
about twelve dances fof him... Among the 
ones he picked was a solo of mine called 
“Tropic” which is a very exotic, rather ugly, 
but withal an extremely interesting dance. 
The lazy, fierce mood of the hot countries is 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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MOSCOW CABLEGRAM 
(Continued from Page 9) 


the well known Soviet poet Edward Bagritsky 
and “Meditations on Opanas” and his 
“Carnival” are all profoundly romantic pieces 
of music. 

Green’s charming tale pleased the com- 
poser’s fancy because it appealed strongly to 
his sense of the romantic. Thus for two years 
he has been composing a ballet on the theme 
of Alexander Green's fantastic story. This 
ballet covers 158 pages. 

Several friends and I had occasion to listen 
to fragments of the music while he was com- 
posing it and we were charmed by its superb- 
ly lyrical quality. 

Some time ago the Bolshoi Theatre of 
Opera and Ballet decided to produce Vla- 
dimir anaes ballet and within the next 
few weeks the excellent dance troupe of this 
theatre begins full dress rehearsals of the 
ballet. 

The very first day his ballet was accepted 
for production the young composer worked to- 
gether with the theatre) eagerly observing re- 
hearsals. 

net him a few days ago when he came 
from Kuibvshev, where the Bo'shoi has taken 

temporary residence, to spend a week in 
Moscow. He still was wholly engrossed in 
his ballet and told me that he was anxious t» 
get back to Kuibyshev as soon as possible. 

“Why don't vou take a little rest?” | sug- 
gested as I glanced at his feverish eves and 
sallow checks. 

“Rest!” he exclaimed. “Do you really mean 


it? Well, that is the least thing that bothers | 


me. Orchestra rehearsals will begin shortly 
and that means that seventy-five professors 
on the orchestra of the opera theatre will 
read my score. Do you think | am going to 
miss this opportunity? It will be like at- 
tending an academy session.” 

He spoke with great enthusiasm of the 
performers and told me that Olga Lepeshin- 
skava, winner of the Stalin award, videls 
famous for her exquisite rendering of the 
title role in “Don Quixote” will appear as 
Assol. In all, four hundred dancers will take 
part in the performance plus one hundred 
musicians in the orchestra. Sets for “Assol” 
have been designed by the well known scenic 
artist, Piotr Williams, who has likewise done 
scenery for the Bolshoi Theatre's new opera 
“William Tell” which will have its premiere 
during the 25th birthday celebrations of the 
Soviet State. | 

Yurovsky assures me that this new pro- 
duction will be one of the successes of the 
opera season. 


“When is the first night of the ballet?” I 
inquired. 

“On the 18th of December.” 

“So vour dream of crimson sails is coming 
true!” I said jestingly. 

“Yes, he replied, but there was a sad note 
in his voice, “Now at a time like this, there 
can be only one wish, one dream, one hope. 
To hasten the day when our fatherland will 
drive the fascists out 6f our land so that our 
country may again be graced by the happy 
smiles and ringing laughter of the most 
daring of dreamers, the Russian people”. 

NIKOLAL VIRTA 
Editor's Note: We all he glad to ansaver 


any inquiries on this message. 
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FREE Now Ready For You 


New Edition of the | 
Associated Pattern Review 


Leading authority on Fabrics—Sketches—Patterns 


Associated Fabrics Company 
1600 Broadway New York City 


GLADSTONE 


FABRICS—SKETCHES—-PATTERNS 


L117 W. €7th St. New York City 


EMBLEM S! 


TEACHERS. increase interest among your students 

by awarding these pins and emblems for at- 

tendance, achievement, birthdays, at recitals, etc. 

The most effective known method of advertising. 
Write for illustrated booklet 


. W. RICHARDSON CO., INC. 
102 FULTON ST. BE 3-3316 Y. C. 


ORDER YOUR WINTER WORK NOW 


BILLY TRUEHART 


IS YRS. SPECIALIST in MAIL ORDER ROUTINES 
and COMPLETE RECITAL IDEAS 
(Radio's Original Tap Dancer and Teacher of 
Dancing Star ANN MILLER) 

All Types Dances—Free Catalog of 
200 DISTINCTIVE ROUTINES 
SPECIAL NEW NOVELTY NUMBERS 
Dept. DP.-42, Box 661, Hollywood, Cal. 


(Where Dance Styles Originate) 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE:—Music composed for and performed by, 
leading New York dancers and college dance groups. 
Write for descriptive circular to FREDA MILLER, 
8 Prospect Place, New York City. 


DANCE MUSIC .composed, published, and arranged 
to order. DANCE MUSIC CO., Carnegie Hall, N.Y.C. 


FOR SALE — Limited number copies of ‘The 
Art Of Terpsichore”, by Luigi Albertieri. For- 
merly sold for $10.00 a copy — Now $5.00 a 
copy. Write Box A-102, Dance Magazine, 250 
West 57th Street, N. Y. C. 

Studio for rent. Suitable for dancing or any other 
purpose. Grand piano. 


and Noon. 2 West Séth St... N. Y. C. CO 5-2476. 
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Seasons Greetings 


To our many friends in the dance world, 


a message of greeting and thanks. We 
greatly appreciate the confidence 


you've shown in us through the year now 


drawing to a close. May the year to 


come find a world at peace in which we 


can continue our most pleasant relation- 
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‘New York ..... 130 W. 46th Street 
CHIGAGO .. 6 East Leke Street 
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and Capezio Dance Footwear will always 
maintain the matchless standards of quality 
and workmanship that have made these fine 
shoes and accessories first in the world of 
the dance — the choice of foremost teachers 
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RAINBOW ROOM 
(Continued from ‘Page 390) 


telt in this impression of the creeping jungle 
of the tropics. 1 thought it strong meat tor 
a night club. We tried it, and Mr. Roy 
changed his mind. From then on we stuck to 
our poetical and comical dances. 

“We were also rather surprised that he 
wanted us to do our concert dance arranged 
to the Liebestod music of Wagner. We 
thought it too long and too serious for a 
night-club, but we were wrong this time. It 
was not exactly what Variety calls a “socko” 
number, but the audience. always sat com- 
pletely quiet and attentive, even on Satur- 
day nights and even more surprising on “de- 
butante” nights, which are by far our most 
dithcult audiences: We used the Liszt piano 
arrangement of the Wagner music uncut, be- 
cause, if well played, we like it better than 
an orchestra. Unless there is a full sym-. 
phony, which is really too overpowering for 
just two dancers, it is better to use the piano, 
alone. Besides, Liszt's arrangcment is very 
pianistic. The dance is in heroic mood and 
attempts to depict the timeless quality of love 
and death. This, of course, is a big order. 
We used a large dark blue cloth in the 
dance, not as decoration, but to represent the 
idea of the shadow of death which comes . 
between the two lovers. Musicians and 
dancers were usually verv critical of our 
use of the famous Wagner music, but sculp- 
tors and painters almost “invariably appre- 
ciated the dance for its form. The musicians. 
of course, have fixed and pre-conéeived ideas 
about the Love-Dcath music. Then, too, al- 
most all dancers: today are frightened at 
th: idea of interpreting? music. However, 
we have not tried to interpret the music, 
but have attempted with as much economy 
of movement as possible to let it flow around 
us, following only the sweeping line of the 
structurs of the composition. 

“But if our Kiehestod was not quite a 
‘socko’ number, Variety said that our 
‘Zephyr and Flora’ was both ‘socko’ and 
‘clicko.” It is a caricature of ballet in- 
anities and rivalries danced in the manner 
and costume of an ear'y 19th century print. 
My partner is particularly funny in_ this, 
with his little mustache, a wreath of roses, 
and his bored expression as he has to lift 
the ballerina around. Finally, his smile of 
contentment when he gets to do his first steps 
alone at last, quite brings down the hous» 

“Concert dane rs need to enlarge their 
field of activity. so why not night c'ubs? 
But I see now what people meant when ther 
said to me, ‘But the Rainbow Reon is not 
a night club. No, it is noty it is a uiique 
and civilized American institution. 

“So let's continue dancing at the Rainbow 
Room. Shat vour cves. Hold vour breath. 
Let the world below vou‘stop one tiny in- 
stant. Mr. Rockefeller, Mr. Roy, Mr. Seay, 
and the Rainbow Room will fly vou high in 
their steady kite anchored so near to moon- 
light and so far from reality. Remain 
seated? No, thank vou, let’s dance!” 
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of The Dange and Physical Fitness 
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1. GROUP INSTRUCTION 
Ballwebber. $2.50 
Analyzes the underlying principles and forms 
so that both student and teacher will have a complete under- 
standing of the positions, steps, combinations andssequences which 
are presented. 


2. WALK YOUR WAY TO BETTER DANCING by Lawrence 


IN SOCIAL DANCING by Edith 


of social dancing 


Hostetler. $2.00 
A new book giving a complete picture of modern social dancing 
from natural elementary movements through advanced dance 


figures. 

3. THE ART OF SOCIAL DANCING by Lawrence Hostetler. $1.00 
This popular instruction book, written by a master who has taught 
thousands of pupils, will aid the beginner Ss we! s the pro 
ficient dancer to achieve high standards. 


FOLK DANCES 


4. DANCES OF OUR PIONEERS by Grace L. a. $2.00 
A complete book describing the old time dances with calls 
directions, music and illustrative line drawings. 

5. LEGENDS AND DANCES OF OLD MEXICO by Norma 
Schwendener. $2.00 


Authentic Mexican dances together with the music for each dance 


and directions for the use of percussive instruments which form 
the basis of the music accompaniment. 
6 FOLK DANCES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS by Mary Effie 


Shambaugh. $3.00 
An unusual number of fresh 


various coufttries of Europe. 
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7. PHYSICAL CONDITIONING by George T. Stafford and Ray O. 


Duncan: $1.00 
This new book may be used to 
wishes to get in good physical condition. 


8. START TODAY! YOUR GUIDE TO PHYSICAL FITNESS by C. 
Ward Crampton, M.D. $1.75 


great advantaae by anyc ne 


The author, with a lifetime of experience in making people we 
and keeping them well, has packed into this concise b ag thy 
Dasic assentials of physical well beina. 


RHYTHMS 


9. FUNDAMENTALS OF RHYTHM AND DANCE by Betty 
Lynd Thompson. $3.60 
This book presents the methods 
various types of dances and has as its outstanding featur: 
analysis of the fundamentals of rhythm upon which al! fogn 
of dancing are based: 

10. THE RHYTHM. BOOK by Elizabeth Waterman. $3.60 


A presentation of the tunctional relationsh ips he 
PXDressiOon In various 


teachin } 


and motivation for 
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movement and rhythmi art form: 
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TAP DANCES FOR FUN Sauthoff. $2.50 
The creative approach teaching of tap dancing is empha: 
sized, and in reality, the book is a description of the method of 
rating dances. 
12. TAP DANCES by Anne dog aoe $2.50 
This book answers a voiced by ins 
i: ee DANCES FOR SCHOOL AND RECREATION by Anne S. 
Duggen. $2.50 
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Spiral Binding, $2.00. Library Cloth 
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